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Halleck’s History of Our Country 


FOR HIGHER GRADES oe 


By REvuBEN Post HALLECK, M.A., LL. D. NOV 8 1923 
Author of “History of American Literature” and *‘New English Litergture 


HIS history is the result of several years of work by a man who is 

i not only an experienced teacher of history but also a writer of widely 

successful books. Mr. Halleck has a rare understanding of the 

adolescent age. He knows how to captivate and hold the interest of boys 

and girls. In this book he recreates history so that it actually lives again 
in the mind of the pupil. 


A “History of Our Country” emphasizes especially the life, progress, 
and industries of the people. It is the first school history to give adequate 
attention to women and to social welfare work. It teaches the facts which 
everyone should know, from the Pilgrim ideals down to the new Social aims 
and patriotic duties of the twentieth century. The teaching material at the 
ends of the chapters includes summaries for review, references for teachers, 
and under “Activities” various kinds of work for pupils, project problems, etc. 


The illustrations, both black and colored, have been selected with un- 
usual care. Extracts from old journals, fac-similes from early newspapers, 
quaint, contemporary pictures, as well as the artistic pictures by modern 
artists have been lavishly used. They add greatly to both the interest and 
the educative value of the book. There are also new and helpful maps. 


596 Pages . Richly Illustrated . Price, $1.60 
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Modern Languages 


By H. HANDSCHIN 
Secretary of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers 


° NUMBER of important principles of teaching 
modern languages have been more or less 
definitely established. To show the effective 

application of these principles in the best methods 

of teaching, to point out the scientific basis for the 
principles, and to offer a guide to the literature of 

— methods are the purposes of this 

ook. 


In this comprehensive treatment the different 
phases of language teaching are taken up one at a 
time and examples of the most approved methods 
are given. Lists of teaching devices are included 
tor the guidance of teachers, and problems for 
further study are appended to each chapter. 


The author is a vigorous teacher of long experi- 
ence and a thorough student whose investigations 
have well fitted him to write authoritatively on 
methods. His book will be an inspiration to any 
modern language teacher, and his concrete sug- 
gestions for conducting class work will be an im- 
mediate help. 


An extended bibliography and syllabi of four-year 


courses add greatly to the usefulness of the volume. 3 


Cloth. vit 479 pages. Price $2.40 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Methods of Teaching 


MANNERS AND RIGHT CONDUCT 


By GertrupE E. McVenn 


These books provide a stimulus to patriotic and ethical conduct, and also give 


definite instruction in good manners. 


The lessons include sections on cleanliness, obedience, helpfulness, truthful- 
ness, honesty, kindness and sympathy, respect and reverence, courage and self- 
control, work, play, loyalty to duty, faithfulness, generosity and self-sacrifice, service, 
industry, ambition, patience and perseverance, thrift, opportunity, and “things 


worth while.” 
large number of best authors. 


These topics are presented in short reading lessons chosen from a 


The books are illustrated by reproductions of famous paintings. 


Book I1—262 pages. 


Illustrated. Book II—265 pages. Illustrated. 


GREAT DEEDS OF GREAT MEN 


By Evir Corney and Grorce W. 


Stories of the lives of twenty-four of the world’s great men from the times 
of Darius and Pericles to those of Stanley and Peary. The chapters supply a 
background for the intelligent reading of American history. The style is suited 


to fourth or fifth year classes. 


242 pages. 


Illustrated. 
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INCIDENTAL IF TRUE 


At Evanston, Ill., a university town, wages 
of more than $100 a week paid to plasterers 
are diverting students from the Gospel minis- 
try. A civil engineer with many degrees re- 
fused a professorship because he could make 
so much more money plastering. Other infor- 
mation recently disclosed that police officers in 
New York were resigning to take up the 
work of bricklaying. 

If true we are sure these things are inciden- 
tal. It is well for the Gospel ministry and 
civil engineering to be rid of such men. 

The man who seeks the ministry or the 
career of civil engineering with devout aspira- 
tion would not be happy laying bricks and 
drawing $100 a week. 

Laying brick is just as honorable as preach- 
ing the Gospel, but the “ urge” to the prepara- 
tion for the two is radically different. 

We are sure there are men in the Gospel 
Ministry and in theological seminaries who are 
better qualified to lay bricks than to be spiritual 
leaders, but no one who has the talent, the de- 
Yotion, the training with adequate success in 
the Gospel ministry is liable to desert his call- 
ing for a larger wage. - 


J. A. COOPER ON F. E. BAKER 
J. A. Cooper, long principal of the Edin- 
boro, Pennsylvania, State Normal School, and 
a resident of Edinboro since retirement, calls 
us down rather sharply for our “ebb tide” 


reference to the Edinboro school, but grace- 
fully and gracicusly adds that “Dr. F. E. 
Baker is a learned, able teacher, stimulating, 


helpful, inspiring, is regarded in Edinboro as 
the best Normal School man of his time.” 

We had no reference to Mr. Cooper w when we 
wrote, and did not consult the figures* but 
had in mind the situation as I saw it, felt it, 
knew it in the administration which tried to 
succeed Mr. Cooper, and I knew that Dr. 
Baker won the general esteem in which Mr. 
Cooper says he is regarded. We regret that 
we said anything that seems to have been 
unfortunate. 


EDUCATION WEEK 


Education Week, which started quietly five 
years ago, struck a real pace last year. Until 
1922 it was merely experimenting with the 
public to see if any genuine interest could be 
developed. The public had too many other 
interests, and school peuple were prejudiced 
against so many special interruptions cf schoel 
work. 

Beyend these incidental hindrances there were 
not a few school people who were suspicious 
that there was mischief lurking in the move- 
ment. Some feared that the United States 
Bureau of Education was getting so much 
prominence it would interfere with the crusade 
tor a Department of Education, while semi- 
opponents of the Department thought they saw 
in it a scheme to provide an opportunity fer 
prepaganda for the Towner-Sterling bill and 
its successor. 

In 1922 the experimental stage gave way to 
a notable demonstration of public interest, and 
every objector suddenly developed a vision of 
an oppertunity to put across his pet scheme; 
no one had any disposition to discount the 
achievement. 

Pastors by the thousand preached enthusias- 
tic sermons, some critical but mostly whole- 
some in sentiment. Even the critics had to 
inject enough hope to minimize the fear. 

This year the United States Commissioner of 
Education started the campaign earlier, pro- 
vided even better material than last year, and 
the press, the public and the school people 
were ready to make the spirit of Education 
Week a universal success. 
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EDUCATION 


it has been most annoying to crawl out of 
an almost agreement to go to Alaska again 
and again, and all the more so after receiving 
the enclosed letter from my iriend, Professor 
H. C. Fish of the Ellensburg, Washington, 
State Teachers College. 

Without asking his consent I am quoting 
from his letter :— 

Wrangell, Alaska, 
September 4, 1923. 

Dear Dr. Winship: Last week I was at Ketchikan 
giving a number of talks at the All Alaska Teachers In- 
stitute. You know Commissioner Henderson and I do 
mot need to tell of his delightful personality, his high 
ideals for the system of Alaska and his persistent and 
successful efforts in installing those endeavors into ma- 
terial advancement. 

The teachers of Alaska I found of a very high calibre. 
They are requiring normal trained teachers for the grades 
and college men and women for the high schools. It is 
easy to get the best for there are so many who have had 
a youth ambition to see Alaska and they are willing to 
undergo the hardships of a pioneer land for the experience 
of a few years in the north land. After working with 
these teachers I am going home to teach the westward 
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IN ALASKA 


migration with a spirit of knowledge. Here are girls 
going to Unga, to Unalaska, Kodiak, to the country north 
of Fairbanks—typical pioneers in a new land. Teachers 
with an inward strength; a marked native wit which they 
will find much use of; with a mind tuned to the romance 
of teaching and all in a great optimism and a vision of a 
new land chiseled out of the lives of the young Alaskan. 

Mrs. Fish and I will go back this week enthusiastic and 
inspired by the men and women who are making very 
slowly a territory of homes and all that word means to an 
American. 

Wrangell is a home town which is noted for its totems 
and its flowers. I have seen the most wonderful flower 
gardens and vegetable gardens with small fruit growing 
as luxuriantly as in the Kittitas valley where I live. I 
have been collecting history for the past few days and ! 
have found men who have been here since the seventies. 

Mr. Gross, the superintendent here, is an old friend of 
mine, who was living at Bismarck, North Dakota, when I 
was on the school board. He is making good in a fine 
way. At that time Mr. Gross was head of the commer: 
cial studies in the high school. 


Cordially, 
H. C. Fish. 
Ellensburg, Washington. 


“VIRTUE OF THE BLANK” 


The enclosed letter may represent other 
disturbed readers :— 

Virginia, Minnesota. 
September 25, 1923. 

Journal of Education, 

Gentlemen: I read with interest the short editorial on 
“Virtue of the Blank” which I am enclosing. Does this 
have reference to confidential information sent out by one 
employer (superintendent) to another regarding the 
qualifications of certain candidates for positions? 

If it is possible for people to sue and collect for per- 
sonal damages, the whole system of sending confidential 
information is jeopardized, because it would be pretty 
thard to prove sometimes, in a court especially, one’s rea- 
sons for not recommending a candidate for a position in 
the highest terms. 

Differentiations depending upon judgment alone are 
sometimes a little hard to substantiate because the judg- 
aments of people on the same subject differ so much. 

Your article is not quite clear in its last paragraph. I 
would like to get your opinion further on the matter. 


Very truly yours, 
E. T. Duffield, 
Superintendent. 


— 


Of course we are not legal authority, but 
we do not consider it safe, legally, to sav 
anything derogatory about anyone, profes- 
sicnaily. “Confidential” is no protection. 
Recently in New England a_ superintendent 
wrote another superintendent for his opinion 
“Confidential as a Mason,” and the reply was 
sent “Confidential as a Mason,” and the letter 
was soon in the daily papers with the words 
“Confidential as a Mason” omitted. 

It cost a Normal School principal $3,000, 
if our memory is correct as to the amount and 
we think it is, for his opinion of a student. 
Recently a college >rofessor wrote a letter 
with “Confidential” at the top and bottom of 
the page and on the envelope. It was given at 
once to the party involved, and it has caused 
a big rumpus. There is no such thing, in our 
judgment, as any escape from responsibility for 
what one says of another. “ Confidential” has 
no legal standing, we think. We say once more 
that we have no standing as a legal adviser, 
but we are fairly good on “ Danger Signals.” 


a 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGES IN LINE 


The Sioux Falls Baptist College is adopting 
the long-ago custom of making freshmen 
acknowledge their freshness. 

Green caps are adorning the head of every 
freshman at Sioux Falls College, and woe be 
unto him who dares remove his insignia before 
November 3. On that day, when the entire 
college will celebrate for homecoming, the first 
year students will be admitted to the full fel- 
lowship of the upperclassmen. 

The caps were presented by the sophomores 
at a ceremony during chapel hour. The second 
year president made the address. The rules 


were read, the oath taken, and the penalties ex- 
plained for violation of the custom. As each 
freshman’s name was called, he marched up to 
the platform to be decorated with the circle 
of green felt and to take his oath of allegiance. 
From then until Teepee day, Noveinber 3, a 
freshman must salute before he may speak to 
a sophomore. 

The ceremony was peaceful, the only signs of 
protest being crossed fingers when the oath 
was being taken. In such cases the 
freshman was_ obliged to repeat the 
pledge. 
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EDUCATION WEEK 


JOHN J, TIGERT 


United States Commissioner of Education 


The Bureau of Education will co-operate 
again this year in the observance of American 
Education Week with the American Legion 
and National Education Association. This 
will be the fourth consecutive year in which 
an effort has been made to emphasize educa- 
tion for a week throughout the nation. Last 
year’s observance far exceeded in interest the 
previous efforts, and it is expected that this 
year’s week will set a still higher mark of 
educational enthusiasm. It has been decided to 
change the date of the week from early in 
December to the latter part of November. This 
was done largely on the suggestion of the late 
President Hard:ng, who thought that the former 
week wes toc much tinged with Christmas. 
We have had a great many requests from 
various organizations and individuals asking 
that the week be changed. It has been decided, 
therefore, by mutual agreement of the organi- 
zations sponsoring the week, that this year it 
shall be observed November 18-24,  in- 
clusive. 

As was the case last year, each day in the 
week will be set aside as a day of stressing 
some particular phase of education which is 
national in its needs and significance. The days 
of the week will be observed as follows: 
Sunday, November 18, For God and Country; 
Monday, November 19, American Constitution 
Day; Tuesday, November 20, Patriotism Day; 
Wednesday, November 21, School and Teacher 
Day; Thursday, November 22, Iliiteracy Day; 
Friday, November 23, Community Day; and 
Saturday, November 24, Physical Education 
Day. 

These suggested topics do not preclude vari- 
ous states and localities from emphasizing 


those features of education which they may 
feel require particular attention at this time. 
They are suggested as topics upon which the 


whole nation can well unite. It is impossible. 


for the national program to include all local 
needs. 

As on former occasions, governors, mayors and 
other executives will likewise be invited to 
issue proclamations and otherwise support this 
movement on behalf of better schools. The 
newspapers and the press generally may be 
counted on to continue their support of the 
movement. lt is a conservative estimate that 
fully half the newspapers of the country sup- 
ported the campaign last year editorially, not 
to mention stories without number that were 
published on educational subjects. The Bureau 
of Education has prepared for this year’s cam- 
paign a leaflet entitled “Suggestions for 
the Observance of American Education Week,” 
which we trust will be helpful to our school 
people in planning and making as effective as 
possible the observance of Education Week. 
Among other things this little leaflet sets out 
numbers of concrete accomplishments that 
were carried through in many localities last 
year. It is hoped that these actual achieve- 
ments will inspire others with the possibility 
of success in these and other directions. At’ 
the present time a large number of state 
superintendents and state commissioners of 
education have appointed special directors or 
committees to plan the observance of the week 
in their respective states. These and other 
communications of interest and inquiry seem 
to foretell the greatest intensive effort yet 
made to enlighten the people of the country 
upon educaticnal matters. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Knowledge is in every country the surest 
basis of public happiness. In one in which the 
measures of government receive their impres- 
sions so immediately from the sense of the 
community as in ours it is proportionably essen- 
tial. To the security of a free constitution it 
contributes in various ways: By convincing 
those who are entrusted with the pubiic admin- 
istration that every valuable end of govern- 
ment is best answered by the enlightened con- 
fidence of the people, and by teaching the 
peopie themselves to know and value their own 


rights; to discern and provide against inva- 
sions of them; to distinguish between oppres- 
sion and the necessary exercise of lawful 
authority, between burdens proceeding from 2 
disregard to their convenience and those result- 
ing from the inevitable exigencies of society; 
to discriminate the spirit of liberty from that of 
jieentiousness, cherishing the first, avoiding 
the last, and uniting a speedy but temperate 
vigilance against encroachments with an in- 
violable respect to law. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Let every American, every lover of liberty, 
every well-wisher to his posterity swear by the 
blood of the Revolution never to violate in the 
least particular the laws of the country, and 
never to tolerate their violation by others. As 
the patriots of ‘76 did to the support of the 


Declaration of Independence, so to the support 
of the Constitution and the laws, let 
every American pledge his life, his 
property, and his sacred honor; let every 
man remember that to violate the law 
is to trample upon the blood of his fathers and 
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to tear the charter of his own and his children’s 
iiberty. Let reverence for the laws be breathed 
by every American mother to the lisping babe 
that prattles on her lap. Let it be taught in 
schools, in seminaries and in colleges. Let 
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it be written in primers, spelling bcoks and 
almanacs. Let it be preached from the pulpit, 
proclaimed in legislative halls, and enforced in 
courts of justice. In short, let it become the 
political religion of the nation. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


You teachers—and it is a mere truism to say 
this—you teachers make the whole world your 
debtor; and of you it can be said, as it can 
be said of no other profession save the profes- 
sion of the ministers of the gospel themselves, 
it vou teachers did not do your work well, this 
Republic would not outlast the span of a 
generation. 

Moreover, as an incident to your avowed 
work, you render some well-nigh unbelievable 
services to the country. For instance, you 
render to this Republic the prime, the vital 
service of amalgamating into one homogeneous 
body the children of those who are born here 
and of those who come here from so many 


ditterent lands abroad. You furnish a common 
training and common ideals for the children f 
all the mixed peoples who are here being fused 
into one nationality. It is in no small degree 
due to you, and to your efforts, that we of this 
xreat American Republic form one people in- 
stead of a group of jarring peoples. The chil- 
dren, wherever they have been born, wherever 
their parents have been born, who are educated 
:n our schools side by side with one another, 
will inevitably grow up having that sense of 
mutua! sympathy and mutual respect and 
understanding which is absolutely indispensa- 
ble for working out the problems that we as 
citizens have before us. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


Popular education is necessary for the pres- 
ervation of those conditions of freedom, 
political and social, which are indispensable to 
free individual development. And, in the 
second place, no instrumentality less universal 
in its power and authority than government 
ean secure popular education. .. . Without 
popular education, moreover, no government 
which rests upon popular action can long en- 
dure. The people must be schooled in the 


WARREN 


“Without vision the people perish.” Without 
education there can be little vision. Of educa- 
cation it may be said that “It is twice blest ; 
it blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 
it will be greatly worth the effort if we 
can impress this thought upon the voung man- 
hood and womanhood of the nation and re- 
direct their interest and patriotic zeal to the 
idea of making a proper contribution to educa- 
tional work. It is regrettable that so few 
young men and women, equipped for such ser- 
vice, are nowadays disposed to give their time 
and talents to teaching. Education needs 
their young eagerness, zeal, and enthusiasm. 
There is no school of discipline more effective 
than that in which the teacher goes to school. 


We could do no greater service than by con- 
CALVIN 


Free schools and compulsory attendance are 
new experiences. No power of government can 
bring to them success. If they succeed, it will! 
be through the genuine effort and support that 
can come only from the heart of the people 
themselves. It is this condition that makes 
the position of the teacher rise to such high 
importance. 

The standards which teachers are required to 


knowledge, and, if possible, in the virtues upon 
which the maintenance and success of free in- 
stitutions depend. No free government can 


last in health if it lose hold of the traditions 
of its history, and in the public schools these 
traditions may be and should be sedulously 
preserved, carefully replanted in the thought 


and consciousness of each successive genera- 
tion, 


G. HARDING. 


vincing those young men and women who 
have enjoyed educational opportunities that 
they owe a reasonable share of their time and 
energies to teaching. 2 

The strength and security of the nation will 
always rest in the intelligent body of its people. 
Our education should implant conceptions of 
public duty and private obligations broad 
enough to envisage the problems of a greatly 
distraught world. More than anything else, 
‘nen and women need the capacity to see with 
clear eye and to contemplate with open, un- 
prejudiced mind the issues of these times. 
Only through a properly motivated and gener- 
ously inspired process of education can this 
be accomplished. 


COOLIDGE. 


maintain are continually rising. Their work 
takes on a new dignity. It is rising above a 
calling, above a profession, into the realms of 
an art. It must be dignified by technical train- 
ing, ennobled by character, and sanctified Dy 
faith. It is not too much te say that the need 
ef civilization is the need of teachers. The 
contribution which they make to human wel- 
fare is beyond estimation. 
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It is not enough to have understanding and 
good education among a few; what we require 
is good understanding and good education en 
masse. We must in the mass understand the 
problems with which we must deal as a demo- 
cratic people. We can advance and develop 


WHY IS THE AMERICAN 


Gladstone is said to have appraised the 
American Constitution as the “most wonder- 
ful work ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain-and purpose of man.” Recalling Mr. 
Glacstone’s remarkable commentary inclines 
one to reflection on the quality of our Coa- 
stitution. Why is the Constitution of the 
United States a great document? 

The great provisions of the American Con- 
stitution are :— 

1. It unites the separate states into a nation, 
a union for the common good of all: it sets up 
a Government which derives its just powers 
from the consent of the gcverned. 

2. It sets a balance between central Federal 
authority and the State governments which, 
though shaken at times, has been admirably 
maintained for nearly a century and a half. 

3. It defines the three branches of govern- 
ment—legislative, executive, and jndicial—with 
such clarity and ettectiveness that serious en- 


JOHN 


J. 


Immigrants who come to America are often 
disappointed in finding that conditions are not 
just as they expected. Perhaps the golden 
stream is not poured out quickly and copiously 
enough; perhaps the restrictions which the 
policeman and the sanitary inspector place upon 
them do not meet their ideas of American free- 
dom; perhaps the food they must eat and the 
liquids they must drink are not those of the 
land from which they came. It is only natural 
that such things should cause a feeling of 
dissatisfaction. 

In one respect, however, no immigrant has 
ever been disappointed, and that is in the pro- 
visions which America makes for the education 
of his children. The Polish Jew who was 
taught in secrecy, if at all, and in fear of imn- 
prisonment, finds here that education is as free 
as the sunlight. The German who was re- 
stricted to a few studies supposed to be suited 
to his station and was not permitted to pursue 
the higher courses, finds in America that his 
children may attend any school for which they 
are prepared and that they sit side by side 
with the sons of the wealthy and cultured. The 
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SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


IN EDUCATION AMERICA HAS NOT FAILED. 


TIGERT 


democracy but little faster than we can 
advance and develop the average level of intelli- 
gence and knowledge within the democracy. 
That is the problem that confronts modern 
educators; that is the problem that confronts 
democracy itself. 


CONSTITUTION GREAT? 


croachment by one branch upon another is next 
to impossible. 

4. It provides for the making and enforce- 
ment of laws, not by “divine right” of king 
or by other superimposed authority, but by 
representatives of the people duly chosen by 
the people. 

5. It provides for a judiciary designed to 
he independent, free from the hazards and 
changes of partisan politics, and subject to the 
least possible undue influence. 

6. It guarantees to each individual all the 
rights of a free man, and especially guarantees 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; it insures religious freedom and 
treedom of speech and of the press. 

7. It encourages industry and thrift, pre- 
motes equality of opportunity, elevates woman- 
hood, and fixes on individual citizenshin and 
the home as the proper foundations of organ- 
ized society. 


Eaglishman who was barred from the privi- 
leges of secondary education by the fees 
charged or by failure te procure a scholarship 
finds that high schools, housed superbly, are 
open to all without price and without formality 
cave that which is necessary to insure academic 
readiness. 

In no other country on earth is education 
suitable to the advancement of the pupil effered 
without distinction of class and without cost 
to all who apply. Aniericans know no other 
way, tor their schools have been so conducted 
from beginning; but when Europeans come to 
ws they quickly observe and generally appre- 
ciate the-advantages which they enjoy for the 
first time. It often happens that the schools 
are the deciding factor in determining desirable 
immigrants to remain when they might other- 
wise be persuaded to return to the homes of 
their childhood. 

The American system of public education is 
the crowning glory of the social system which 
has developed on this continent. Every patri- 
otic American regards it with pride and main- 
tains it with devotion. 


Human history becomes more and more a race between education and catastrophe.— 


H. G Wells. 
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THE RISING (?) COST OF EDUCATION. 


JOHN J, 


Some persons are becoming very much 
alarmed over the fact that education is costing 
more now than it did a few years ago. Cr 
course it is costing more. There are more chil- 
dren in the country; more of them are attend- 
ing schcol; the schools have become better in 
every way. The schools are costing more 
because the value of the dollar has depreciated 
A school costing twice as much per pupil now 
as in 1913 is in reality costing no more now 
than it did then. In fact the cost of education 
per pupil in average daily attendance increased 
only 67.5 per cent. from 1913 to 1920. The 


TIGERT 


cost of living increased 100 per cent. during 
this time. Is it fair to assume that when living 
costs increase, the cost of education must 
remain stationary? As living costs increase 
teacliers must be paid larger salaries. Fuel 
is costing more. It costs more to erect and 
repair school buildings. 

Of course the schools are costing more. So 
are other city, county, and state governmental 
departments costing more. Isn’t it about tim+ 
the foolish arguments about the increased cost 
of education cease? 


THE FLAG ON SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Forty of the states provide by law for display 
of the United States flag cn schoolhouses or 
grounds. Of these forty, thirty-five require 
that the flag be displayed at appropriate times 
and the remaining five have laws that merely 
rermit local authorities to use funds for the 
purpose and furnish a flag and flagpole. Eight 
states have no laws specifically providing for 
display of the flag, but doubtless it is permissi- 
ble in some of these to furnish flags under the 
head of “supplies,” “equipment,” and the like. 

Some states which have in recent years pro- 
vided for display of the fiag on schoolhouses are 
Florida, Maryland. Mississippi, Nebraska, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. The 
Florida act was passed in 1917 and requires 
display of the flag on “county public-school 


buildings.” The Maryland act, passed in 1918, 
makes it the duty of school boards to display 
the flag on schoolhouses when schools are in 
session and to provide programs for salutes 
and patriotic exercises. The flag laws of 
Nebraska, Texas, Tennessee, and Mississippi 
are likewise of the mandatory type, and were 
passe1 respectively in 1917, 1918, 1919, and 
1920. The Virginia law, passed in 1916, pro- 
vides for display of the flag “on petition of a 
majority of the patrons of any school.” West 
Virginia, by act of 1923, reauired display of the 
flag; its older law was merely permissive. 

Some states require private and parochial 
schools, as well as public schools, to display 
the United States flag. Among these states 
are Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Wisconsir. 


YOUTH’S AMBITION 


MARGARET A, GALE 


Sometimes when we're in school and it’s afternoon and 


late, 


And kinda warm and sleepy, don’t yer know, 

And p’r’aps a feller’s studyin’ or writin’ on his slate, 

Or, maybe, chewin’ paper balls to throw, 

And teacher’s sorter lazy, too—why, then there’ll come a 


knock 


And everybody’ll brace up—quick’s they can; 
We boys and girls’ll set up straight, and teacher’ll smooth 


her frock, 


Because it’s him—the School Committee Man! : 
He'll walk in kinder stately-like and say: “How do, Miss 


Brown?” 


And teacher she’ll talk sweet as choc’late cake; 
And he'll put on his specs and cough and pull his ey=- 


brows down, 


And look at us so hard t’would make yer shake. 

I uster say, when I growed up I'd be a circus chap 

And drive two lions hitched up like a span; 

But, honest, more I think of it, I b’lieve the bestest snap 
Is just to be a School Committee Man. 


—N. H. S. T. A. Bulletin. 
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ANOTHER CLASS PROCEDURE—(VI.) 


In the second number of this series, October 

4, the writer promised a spelling method that 

would :-— 

(1) Permit each pupil to progress at his own 
rate of speed. 

(2) Insure 100 per cent. performance from each 
pupil. 

(3) Enable the teacher to test each pupi! upon 
his own individual word list. 

Any teacher who followed the next three 
numbers knows that what looked to be im- 
possible is a reality. The issue of October 18 
gave 2 word list and detailed instructions for 
dealing with a single pupil. If you have not 
already given it a trial do so now. Pick out 
the very poorest speller in your class, the 
poorer the better, and see how easily he can 
be taught to spell fifty useful words without 
an error. 

The last issue gave one class procedure and 
premised another which would eliminate en- 
tirely all writing of words which the pupil 
already knows how to spell, and also provide 
for a certain amount of dictation. 


SECOND CLASS PROCEDURE. 


Use the word list as given in the last issue. 
Follow the instructions there given for dupli- 
cating the list and provide “ study cards.” (See 
Article 4, Journal of October 18.) 

FIRST DAY. 

Before the pupils are given the list, dictate 
the first fifty words as a preliminary test. 
Arrange for the marking of these papers. 
Each misspelled word should be plainly marked. 
Record the results for future reference. 

Spend the remainder of the time teaching 
the pupils to study the words in Lesson 1. 
Follow the instructicns given under “First 
Day” in the last issue (October 25). 

SECOND DAY. 

1. Complete the instructicn in how to study 
by the new method. 

2. Give back the spelling papers of the pre- 
liminary test with all errcrs plainly marked. 
Have the pupils check their misspellings on 
the word list. They should put a plain cross 
between the number and the skeleton of each 
word that they have misspelled, thus :— 

effect 1x -f-+t result 

3. Instruct the pupils to study these mis- 
spelled words only and to prepare them 
thoroughly as far as they go. 

4. When ail but five minutes of the time are 
up have them prepare for the test by clearing 
their desks and folding the word list under. 

5. When all are ready give out paper and let 
them write as far as they have prepared. Do 
not make any record of this day’s work and 
let the pupils keep their papers and find their 
Own mistakes, 


FREDERICK G, GETCHELL 


THIRD DAY. 


1. Have the pupils study as before. Impress 
upon them the need of learning thoroughly 


as they go. Inform them that they will be . 


given credit on your records only for the num- 
ber of words they can spell without error. 

2. When study time is over have them 
fold the word list under and test themselves. 

3. Allow time for correction. 

4. Ask how many were able to write all of 
their misspelled words correctly. You will 
nerhaps get quite a show of hands. 

FOURTH DAY. 


Follow the usual procedure for study and 
test, but have the papers collected and mark 
them yourself. When you come to an error 
check it, draw a line across the paper and 
write at the top the number of words spelled 
correctly up to that point. 

Begin your record as follows :— 


Prelim. 
Test Nov. 10 
Pupil A 8 8 
B 22 20 
c 12 4 
D 24 16 
E 15 3 


The first column gives the total number of 
words misspelled in the preliminary test. The 
second column gives the number of words spelled 
correctly before the first error occurred, i.e, 
Pupil A missed eight words in the preliminary 
test and can now spell all of them correctly. 
B missed 22 in the preliminary test and on this 
date spelled the first twenty without error. 
C and E have not learned the need of working 
carefully. Once more reniind them that vou 
stop checking when you find one error, and that 
they must find the rest for themselves. 

FIFTH AND SUCCEEDING DAYS. 

Continue until each pupil has written all 
of his misspelled words correctly three times. 
He may then be excused for other work. If 
one or two pupils lag unreasonably give them 
extra time aiter school hours. 

You will find that your ability to test them 
without the need of dictating is a tremendous 
asset which will give an entirely new meaning 
to after school study. 

When all have met your requirement of 
three correct spellings of all misspelied words 
dictate the list once more to make sure that 
the work has been honestly done. You will 
then be ready to begin work upon the second 
fifty words. 

There has been no attempt in this paper to 
be as definite as in the previous procedures. 


Ciasses will vary greatiy in their ability and | 


uniformity of effort and the teacher must use 
her own judgment in all questions involving 
the time element. 
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She must also decide at what point to cease 
class work upon the first fifty words, and de- 
termine what and how many pupils need 
special attention. 

It may be, too, that the final test will show 
too many errors, and in this case the teacher 
should have the misspelled words double- 
checked, give a lesson or two more and then 
test again. 

The main purpose of this paper is not to 
show a certain definite procedure, but rather 
to make as clear as possible that here is a 
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* method which may be used with a deadly cer- 


tainty to produce 100 per cent. work from the 
poorest speller, and one which at the sanie 
time makes a far less drain on the strength of 
the teacher. 

The next issue will take up the Theory of 
Getchell Spelling. 

Address communications to the writer. He 
will answer them in the November 22 issue, but 
they must reach him two weeks before that 
date. Address him at Oakland avenue, Need- 
ham, Mass. : 


— 


> 


DEFENDERS’ DAY 


The navy men are asking for the celebration 
in the schools and in various assemblages, of 
a new day to be called “Navy Day” in order 
to give attention to the history and the purpose 
of our navy. We shall next be asked to set 
aside a day for “Army Day”: though up-to- 
date Memorial Day has sufficed. Certainly we 
desire to do all honor to our defenders, but 
when our schools are already overburdened 
with days to celebrate, should the smallest and 
least necessary body of defenders be selected 
for special honor and attention? 

We have 86,000 men in the navy preparing 
to defend from outside attack, a nation that has 
in all its history never had another nation de- 
clare war against it. We are the only nation 
protected by two oceans. We can feed our- 
selves as Great Britain cannot. Our existence 
does not depend on a merchant marine as hers 
does. Our coast-line is less than half of that 
of the British Commorwealth of Nations, yet 
we insist on having a navy as powerful as hers 
and any upon earth. 

This is a new thing; for most of our history 
we have been safe and content with a very 
small navy. Our navy did valiantly in one of 
our least important wars, the war of 1812, 
which we began. By all means let us teach 
our children about the “Constitution” and the 
brave men who, from Paul Jones to Admiral 
Bristol, have dene honor to their country. But 
jet us also teach the plain facts, not taught in 
many textbooks, that all the men kiiled in 
hattle on sea or land in all our five foreign wars 
combined are fewer than those persons killed 
by accident in Amcrica last year! 

Let us begin by honoring the multitudes who 
feed us—farmers, millers, cocks, without whom 
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the republic could not exist. Let us set aside 
a day to honor all classes whe preserve our 
nation and make it possible for forty-eight 
states to dwell in peace and safety and pros- 
nerity. Let us set our grammar school chil- 
dren to writing out all the things in their 
homes for which they owe the miner—from 
pots and pans to nails—and to picture the 
savage life to which we should return, eating 
with our fingers in a wigwam, were it not for 
our daily service from the miner, risking his 
life, cut oft from God’s sunlight underground. 

Let us not have a Navy Day perpetuated, but 
an all-inclusive Defenders’ Day celebrating as 
well as the navy, the railroad men, the post- 
men, the doctors, health boards, the judges, the 
police, the bankers, the teachers, and all who 
are daily defending us against enemies more 
deadly by far than all our foreign foes ever 
were or are likely to be. Let us appeal to 
every boy and girl to become a defender and 
help save the large army of our half-a-million 
Americans who perish annually from preventa- 
ble disease. 

Teo celebrate the navy alone, as if it were 
peculiarly an instrument of defence, over and 
above ail other bodies, is to perpetuate the 
grossly false nction that our chief dangers are 
from foreign foes. It js to reverse the rational 
relation of things; to forget that our dangers 
irom cold, hunger, disease, fire, ignorance, 
crime, poverty, and death are a thousand times 
greater than the danger of attack from friendly 
Great Britain or France, or stricken Japan-- 
all recently our allies—or impotent Germany, 
or poor Mexico, or from any other nation upon 
earth. 


* | believe the American public schools are the greatest boons in our body politic especially 


when the physical development of the student is emphasized as well as impressing upon him 
the benefits of our institutions and our obligations to them.—Clarence R. Edwards, Com- 


mander of the American Legion for Massachusetts. 
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LEAVES FROM A COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT’S 
DIARY— (Ill. ) 


MARY L, FULKERSON 


Salem, Oregon 


Dear Little Diary :— 

There will be no long session with you te- 
night. Lt am just tired enough to sleep ten 
hours without waking. Visiting rural schools 
is such a nerve tonic. To be sure I do not find 
perfection anywhere, but there is always 
something to commend everywhere and the 
hills are lovely in their gorgeous autumn colors. 
I may be ever so weary and discouraged when 
I leave one school, but the drive to the next 
one is so refreshing that I am ready for 
almost anything that may be on the inner side 
of the door when I open it. 

Baim Grove is in a terrible muddle. The 
teacher and pupils are already at cross pur- 
poses, and no wonder. When I find a specimen 
of the genus pedagogue who says “ Yes,” to 
everything I suggest, I know | am going to 
have trouble with him. He is either too lazy 
to have any originality about his work or he 
is trying to get rid of me as soon as possible 
so that he may jog aloug in the same rut in 
which he has been running for years, and pur- 
sue the even tenor of his way undisturbed by 
any new ideas which the county superintendent 
may advocate. When I happev around again 
he will have the same affirniative answet for 
everything, but an hour with his pupils wiil 
tell the tale. If he has been following instruc- 
tions as he promised it will show results in 
the work of his pupils. It he has not—well, 
there are other teachers on the market. 

{ found a girl who cannot go to high school 
because she lacks the thirty-six dollars neces- 
sary tc pay her transportation for the year. I 
asked what she intended doing with the money 
she had earned in fruit picking during the sum- 
mer, and was informed that she had spent a 
portion of it for necessary clothing and the 
rest would have to go to a book agent as 
payment on a set of books she had agreed to 
buy. Investigation showed that the set of 
books was a conglomeration of fact and fancy 
purported to be highly educative and far more 
valuable than a course in high school by the 
voluble agent who sold them to the little farm 
girl, 

The price was thirty-seven and a half dollars, 
adollar anda half more than is necessary to take 
this country child to high schoo! in the morn- 
ing and back in the evening every day for 
nine months. Ye gods! and a county school 
superintendent is supposed to continue to smile. 

Why is it that a community will hip and 
hurrah at a Fourth of July celebration, with 
flags showmg on every projection on their cars, 
and yet fail to display a lieg over their public 
school? A patriotism that is patriotic on the 


Fourth of July only, is like a religion that is 
angeiic on Sunday and Satanic the rest of the 
week. 

The paint companies canrot compiain of a 
boycott in this county. I never saw so much 
painting and cleaning up in any other seasoa 
as I have witnessed this summer. It makes me 
very happy to think that several hundred of 
my family of over fourteen thousand children 
will enter sanitary school homes this year, such 
as they have never known before. If the 
gerins of progress and sanitation wili just wan- 
der out to Pine Tree Corners and Sunnyvale 
and begin leavening the loaf of indifference, 
shall scon be able to welcwme visitors without 
an apology for slack housekeeping. 

The primary teacher at Georgetown slapped 
a high school girl who came into her room to 
interfere with the proper disciplining of a 
iittle young America who claimed the girl as 
a sister. I was down there just after “ Daddy” 
visited the school today. They did not need me. 
“Daddy” will count five hundred before he under- 
takes tc advise the big, burly principal of the 
school again. The principal is a real man with 
a well developed sense of right. 

My last call today was at Bellview. There 
is a nice new building equipped in modern style. 
One cannot find 2 better one-reom schcol build- 


-ing anywhere. I found one teacher with one 


pupif there. The other: pupils residing in the 
district are going to the town school. It ts 
nearer for many of them and their parents con- 
sider it economy of time to send them to a 


-schocl where there is a teacher for each 


grade rather than a teacher for all grades. 
The new building was erected because the 
taxpayers feared condemnation of the old one 
and proceedings to set them into the town 
district where the taxes are higher. The 
teacher of the one pupil in the one room com- 
plained because she was crowded for time. 
What would she do if she had thirty pupils 
and a makeshift scheol plant? 

I had to step just here to answer the telephone. 
There was a time when one could lock one’s 
troubles in the office at night and they would 
stay there. All this is changed since the inven- 
tion of the telephone. ‘This time the wires 
brought me a message infiated with dire ven- 
geance. I suppose I shall have to go out to the 
seat of the disturbance soon and “ pour oil on 
the troubled waters,” but not tonight. Parents 
whose children know no law at home have 
hithe reward for it themselves, To them the 
compulsory education jaw as an infringement 
on theis right to liberty and pursuit of happi- 
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ness, but sometimes we have to step in and 
enforce it. The ultimate good of the nation 
demands that its children be trained for citizen- 
ship, and if it is necessary to go out into the 
highways, hedges and cornfields and compel 
them tc come in, we can do it with a good 
grace even though the potatoes are rot all 
taken from the earth in which they grew and 
placed in a pit to await the demand of the 
human appetite. We do not have muck tru- 
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ancy among children. It is the parents who 
keep the truant officer busy. 

This angry parent probably got relief by 
telephoning me his sentiments regarding the 
law, the legislators who made it and the 
school authorities who were urging obedience 
to it, and long ere this is triumphantly and 
blissfully parading his views in dreamland. A 
good night’s rest will improve his disposition 
wonderfully and 1 shall call on him tomorrow. 


¢ 


STIMULATING HONESTY 


There is no discounting the fact that petty 
thieving is a national calamity because it is 
well nigh universal in school and in homes. 
We have tried to think it incidental, have tried 
to defend the school, public and private, but we 
can apologize and defend no longer, and we 
rejoice that the National Honesty Bureau, 
with William Byron Forbush as its executive 
ofheer, is grappling with the problem heroically 
and intelligently. One of its phases of activity 
Was an offer made to all high schools this 
year. 

A certificate of business honor, exchangeable 
upon neminal conditions for a fidelity bond of 
one thousand dollars for one year, is the offer 
made by the National Honesty Bureau to every 
June graduate in every high school in America 
who received the endorsement of his teachers. 
The offer was prompted by the discovery of 
a widespread amount of cheating and petty 
larceny in the public schools. This proposal, 
which is being accepted by many school princi- 
pals, who are carefully bestowing these certifi- 
cates and calling the attention of their pupils 
to this challenge of the business world to the 
schocls, is nevertheless arousing much discus- 
sion. Some principals in persenal letters pro- 


test with fervor that school diplomas are 
already a certificate of business honor, but a 
number of daily papers of influence assert tiiat 
they are not recognized as having this value. 
“Ts it not,” asks one of them, “just as much the 
duty of the schools to assure business houses 
that their product is prepared to obey faith- 
fully the rules of the game, as that they are 
prepared to do stenography accurately?” The 
schools definitely know, when they certify upon 
diplomas that pupils have made certain intel- 
lectual achievements, but do they as defi- 
nitely know, do they as definitely teach, and 
are they as definitely competent to certify the 
moral requirements? “Surely,” pertinently com- 
iments the Duluth Herald, “it is as important 
that a child be taught that dishonesty does not 
pay as it is that he be taught to cipher. It does 
not pay to educate a clever crook.” The 
National Honesty Bureau, which was originated 
by the National Surety Company largely be- 
cause of its own experiences with the present 
crime wave, announces that it is distributing 
to schouls the fourth edition of a textbook in- 
tended definitely to help in the teaching of 
business honor. It has been already adopted 
for use in over 350 cities. 


> 


A HAPPY DAY 


I 
I 

bor’s greed; 
I 
I 

no fear. 
I 

praise ; 
I 

gaze; 
I 

tread; 
I 

ahead. 
I 

shown; 
I 


will start anew this morning with a fairer, higher creed; 
will cease to stand complaining of my ruthless neigh- 


will cease to sit repining when my duty’s call is clear; 
will waste no moment whining and my heart shall know 
will look sometimes about me for the things that merit 
will search for hidden beauties that elude the grumbler’s 
will try to find contentment in the paths that I must 


will cease to have resentment when another meves 


will not be swayed by envy when my rival’s strength is 


will not deny his merit, but I'll try to prove my own; 


I will try to see the beauty spread before me, rain or shine; 
I will cease to preach your duty and be more content with 


mine, 


—British Weekly. 
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OBSERVATIONS FROM A GEOGRAPHER’S 


Ever since the earth has possessed a rock 
envelope, or “ crust,” Dame Nature has engaged 
herself in the never-ending task of trying to 
fit it closely to a shrinking interior. Wrinkles 
and folds in the rock envelope are the result; 
and, inasmuch as wrinkles and misfits go 
always hand in hand, the mountain cordillera 
which encloses the Pacific is the result of the 
shrinking process. Usually the shrinking proc- 
ess goes on with only slight earth tremors to 
mark its progress. Now and then, however. 
the rock envelope for a long time resists the 
squeezing and pressure which thrusts its folds 
upward, The strain increases until, in time, 
the rockfolds give way—and lo! Yokohama is 
rubbish and Tokyo is an ash heap. 


The tidal waves, so-called. have no connec- 
tion with the daily tides. They are earthquake 
waves created by the disturbance of the sea 
pottom, and resuit whenever an earthauake 
originates below the ocean, or invades its bot- 
tom. On the deep sea these waves are negligi- 
ble as to height; but inasmuch as they extend 
clear to the bottom of the sea, when they 
reach shallow water they may be thirty feet or 
more in height; and when they comb, as they 
reach the shore, they may break at a much 
greater height. In 1868, an earthquake wave 
at Arica, Peru, carried the United States war- 
ship Wateree up an inlet and gently dumped 
her in the wash several miles inland. Tidal 
waves move rapidly. Measurements show that 
they cross the Pacific Ocean in from twelve to 
twenty hours, a speed varying from 300 to 
400 miles per hour--or about three times the 
speed of a fast airplane. 

—o——_ 

An examination question in a paper contain- 
ing the requirements for the teacher’s license, 
in New York, called for the names and location 
of important Indian trails in that state. It 
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recalls the time-worn conundrum “ Why is 
Chicago?” The answer to the conundrum is: 
“A shortage of furs in Western Europe, and 
an easy carry from Des Plaines River to Lake 
Michigan.” 
— 

Forty years ago the southern part of the 
Colorado Desert contained a population of twe 
people, an outlawed pirate of the desert, one 
Cub Lee, and a mining engineer. Today the 
region is known as Imperial Valley. There are 
a score of towns each doing a brisk business 
in fruit and cotton, and a voting population, in 
1920, of more than 6,000 people—a. gross popu- 
lation of not far from 20,000. Early fruit is 
ready for the market in December, and the 
shipping season, which begins in January, con- 
tinues for eight months. The cotton is a fine, 
silky, lcng-staple fibre equal to the best Egyp- 
tian and Piura fibre. During the months of 
June and July of this year 12,000 carloads of 
cantaloupes were shipped {rom Imperial Valley. 
he region in question is below sea level. The: 
irrigaticn canal is constructed from the Colo-- 
rado River. Imperial Valley was once the head 
of the Gulf of California. 


—e—— 


In the production of onions Massachusetts’ 
ranked the foremost state, with a shipment of 
567 carloads. Boston is the country’s chiefi 
market for onions and literature. The statis> 
tics of comparative flavor are not at hand. 
But the country demands more onions; tha 
Boston can furnish in the show-down; and 
during the past ten years as many as 
1,806,000 busheis have becn imported in a 
single year. The imported vegetable comes 
from Spain and Egypt, about half-and-half. 
The British Islands in years past exported 
many onions to the United States. We export 
a small proportion of our product to Mexico, 
Canada, and the West Indies. 


IF WE KNEW 


If I knew you and you knew me, 
If both of us could clearly see 


oro 


And with an inner sight divine 

The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I’m sure that we would differ less, 
And clasp our hands in friendliness, 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree, 


If I knew you and you knew me. 


If I knew you and you knew me, 


As each one knows his ownself, we 
Could look each other in the face, 
And see therein a truer grace, 
Life has so many hidden woes, 


So many thorns for every rose, 
The “why” of things our hearts would see, 
If I knew you and you knew me. 
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$100,000 FOR BOYS 


James E. West, Chief Scout Executive of 
Boy Scouts of America, has a fund of $100,000 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
with which he is expected to make “ Boys’ Life” 
a magazine to meet the appeal cf George 
Millard Davison, principal of the Isadore and 
Ida Straus Public School, of Brooklyn, for a 
magazine, “needed now as never before, to 
compel the attention” of boys. 

James E. West is to the Boy Problem what 
Luther Burbank is to the Plant Preblem. He 
recognizes a social possibility of boys and tries 
it out as Burbank recognized the fearful waste 
of the desert cactus because of its prickly 
spines and made it spineless. 

Because West knows the human waste in 
every prickly social activity of boys, and re- 
creates them for the health of body, mind 
and morals of boys, the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial is financing his adventure for 
the solution ot one of the most defiant Boy 
Problems of the day through the creation of 
a more compelling type of juvenile magazine 
literature for the out-of-school reading o* 
school boys. 

The aim is the “charting of the literary 
affections of youthful America.” {in this the 
Scont executives are rendering a_ service 
which many educators have wished to render, 
but none of them has been able to command 
$100,000 therefor as Mr. West has been able to 
do. 

The relation between recreational reading 
and education is a subject upon which there 
is little specific information at hand. Recrea- 
tional reading has, cf course, very direct 
educational influences. What those influ- 
ences are, it is impossible to determine until 
there is information at hand concerning the 
types of reading to which various constitu- 
ents are devoted. 

In the case of the boy, the recreational 
reading problem is a puzzling one. What do 
boys read? When do they read? What type 
of material suits them best? Do they read 
books or do they read magazines? Has the 
reading of the boy been in any way affected 
by the recent marvelous development in the 
magazine field? Is the boy turning from the 
books primarily designed for him to magazines 
gotten up specifically for adult consumption? 

These are some of the questions to which 
Boy Scouts must find an answer, particularly 
since it is their object to establish Boys’ Life, 
the Scout publication, as a boys’ magazine 
that boys will actually read and relish. 

It is hardly necessary to make an extended 
argument for the purpose ci proving that 
magazine fiction designed primarily for adults 
is not necessarily the sort cf recreational 
reading best suited for the boy. Indeed, the 


presumption would naturally run in the opposite’ 


direction. 

Mr. West was able to command his fund of 
$100,000 largely because of a study made by 
George Millard Davison as to the degree to 
which boys are turning from publications de- 
signed especially for them to publications in 
the preparation of which the boy receives little 
consideration. 

The purpose of the $100,000 fund secured by 
the Boy Scout organization is to make possible 
the publication of a boys’ magazine that boys 
will read eagerly. Boy Scout executives under- 
stand that you can lead the boy to the maga- 
zine but you cannot make him like it. Unless 
heys take a fancy to the publications produced 
for them the effort put forth in their behalf is 
wholly wasted. So, therefore, it is necessary 
for Boy Scout executives to ascertain, in one 
way or ancther, what sort of thing in the 
recreational reading line buys want and how 
best it can be presented in a form that makes 
it worth while for them to have it. 

Iu -stating the pesition of the Boy Scout 
organization, Mr. West recently said: “The 
time has gone by when writing for boys can 
be mere hack writing. The modern boy spots 
things worth while instinctively. A perfectiy 
obvious step in connection with the develop- 
ment of a magazine for boys is to secure for 
it writing talent in every way equal to the 
talent that serves magazines designed pri- 
marily for grown-ups. We propose to secure 
that type of talent for Boys’ Life, the maga- 
zine published by the Boy Scout organization. 

“The expenditure of the $100,000 fund at 
our disposal will, as far as a portion of the 
general public is concerned, represent an ex- 
periment. We do not regard it as such. 
We prefer the view that the expenditure of 
this fund represents an opportunity—an_ op- 
pertunity to recognize the fact that boys’ 
tastes in reading are basically sound, that the 
subjects that interest them in one generation 
may not interest them in the next, and that it 
is obligatory upon thcse who would be leaders 
among boys to evolve a writing output that 
will he safe from the standpoint of the grow 
up interesting——intensely interesting— 
from the standpoint of the boy himself. 

“Writing for boys is an occupation that 
properly challenges the guidance of the entire 
writing fraternity. 

“Since boys are turning more and mcre to 
the magazine for their recreational reading, 
there should be a real boys’ magazine for 
them teward which to turn.” 

That the Boy Scout organization will suc- 
ceed in its effcrts to produce a national maga- 
zine for boys that will meet their recreational 
reading needs is earnestly to be hoped, and 
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the effort challenges the serious attention of 
the teacher especially. 

The Journal of Education believes that 
Mr. West, aided by Principal Davison and 
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other men and women with vision and mas- 
terful skill, will succeed nobly. The schoo! 
can help more directly than can any other 
organization, 


Missouri has taken its initial step in physical 
education for the public schools of the state 
this year under the direction of Charles A. 
Lee, state superintendent of schools. Mr. Lee 
has employed Dr. Henry S. Curtis, of Oberlin, 
Ohio, as director of this work. A very exten- 
sive ptogram has been planned, which will 
necessitate Dr. Curtis traveling over the state 
throughout the vear executing the duties of his 
position. 

The physical education law was passed in 
Missouri by the Gencral Assembly in 1921, but 
the first appropriation for carrying out the 
provisions of the act was made by the Legis- 
lature in 1923. Mr. Lee, thinking that the best 
way te get physical education introduced into 
the schools is to begin in schools that are 
preparing teachers, has made the following 
requirements of teacher-training high schools 
in Missouri :— 

Every student who takes the teacher-training 
course shall be given a careful physical exami- 
nation. 

All students shall be expected during their 
nigh school period to review the hygiene work 
of earlier grades and to have satisfactory 
courses at least in personal hygiene, home 
nursing and first aid, and in nutrition. 

In ali hygiene work the ultimate grading 
shall be dependent on two factors: the mark 
made in the theory and on the extent to which 
the students put in practice the principles in- 
volved. However well those principles are 
mastered unless they are also practiced sha!l 
not be counted sufficient. 

No person who is 25 per cent. underweight 
or 4G per cent. overweight shall be granted a 
certificate to teach unless by special recom- 
mendation of the faculty. 

All students in teacher training shall he ex- 
pected to take a period every day in physical 
{raining or in the practice of physical training 
activities with grade children. So far as the 


MISSOURI STARTS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


weather permits physical training activities 
shall be carried on in the open air. 

So far as possible all teacher-training high 
schools shall provide shower baths. Students 
shall be expected to change their clothing and 
take showers for athletics the same as gyni- 
nastics. 

During the physical training periods all 
student teachers shall be expected to learn at 
least two games for each grade of the ele- 
mentary school and to practice these games 
with the children on the school grounds. 

All students must learn to play playground 
baseball, volley ball and dodge ball, and either 
tennis, soccer football, basketball or swimming. 
In case of these latter activities the students 
may practice outside and furnish such evidence 
as the director may require that the work has 
been mastered. 

All students shall themselves try and also 
conduct with the children the standard badge 
test of the Public School Athletic Leagve and 
the Playground Association of America. 

Great caution is to be used in the case of 
girls taking part in interschool contests in 
basket ball. Serious injuries have often re- 
suited. 

All teacher-training high schools shall pro- 
vide, by the first of September, 1924, a full time 
physical director who has had in his preparation 
for high school teaching not less than ten 
hours in an approved school or department of 
physical training, with the understanding that 
these requirements will be increased each year, 
so that by September, 1927, the equivalent of 
thirty hours in physical education will he ex- 
pected: provided, however, that if the high 
school has less than two hundred fifty students 
a part cf the time of the physical director may 
be given to the elementary children, and in 
systems having less than thirty teachers, he 
shali a'so teach one or more classes. 


Every enterprise of a democracy, whether political, economic, or social, depends for its 


a 
> 


success upon the education of the people. We must rely upon our schools for providing the 
youth with right training for citizenship, using that term in its broadest sense. It is the ideal 
of this commonwealth that educational opportunity shall be made available to every prospec- 


tive citizen—Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts, 
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THE TEACHER AS A STUDENT 


JAMES F, HOSIC 


Associate Professor of Education in Charge of Extramural Courses, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


[An address delivered before the National Education Association, July, 1923.] 


A profession, according to Palmer, is an 
occupation upon which one erters only after 
a long period of rigorous preparation. Judged 
by this standard teaching in America is still, 
for the majority of those employed in the 
common schools, only a job. By comparison 
medicine is a long way in advance. 

The average physician is said to be about 
thirty-seven years of age. He completed five 
vears of college work. He earns over four 
thousand dollars a year. He has had eleven 
years of practical experience. Even the hum- 
blest of his colleagues was required to pursue 
a college course for at least one year before 
beginning his professional study, to say nothing 
of the professional training itself. The chances 
are at least equal that he is a member of the 
national medical society and he is certain to 
be a subscriber to one or more journals of 
medicine. 

Comparison with teaching is not compli- 
mentary. The majority of the teachers in our 
public schools entered upon their work with 
no professional training at all other than that 
acquired by being themselves pupiis in the 
schools. The average salary earned by them 
is between six and seven hundred dollars. The 
average practical experience is less than five 
years, At least one teacher in nine is 4 
beginner. 

The fact that it is the teaching population 
of the rural schools that brings the average 
down to such figures but serves to emphasize 
the gravity of the situation. The inference to 
be drawn.is obvious. A vast army of young 
persons enter upon the work of teaching year 
by year who are inadequately equipped for 
their task. If the lack is ever to be made up, 
it must be while they are in service. 

But the necessity of study and improvement 
is not confined to the raw recruits. America 
is not a land where “custom slowly broadens 
down from precedent to precedent,” but rather 
a country wherein “nothing constant is but 
ever change.” The pace is rapid. Scientific 
investigation and experiment, together with the 
transformation of social conditions, is ever 
ushering in the new education. The new school 
demands the new schoolmaster. The teacher 
and the school officer alike must invest new 
capital, no matter what degree he holds nor 
from what alma mater, each must still play the 
student. 

This is now generally recognized. Since the 
turning of the century an amaziug development 
has taken place. Summer schools are as com- 
mon as blackberries and the attendance upon 
them is enormous. During the school term 
whole school systems are organized into study 


classes. Extension departments rival residence 
departments in enrollinents. Lecturers go 
everywhere. Meetings multiply. There is a 
very fever of activity. ‘The era of training in 
service need no longer be prayed for. It is 
here. 

The problem of the hour is not so much to 
induce teachers to seek improvement as it is to 
provide more effective means. 

1. CONTINUITY. 


Programs of improvement are at present too: 
spasmodic and too fragmentary. We live from 
aay to day. We hold revivals. We run after 
ihe most advertised nostrums and lose balance: 
and perspective. There is confusion of values: 
and cynicism sometimes follows upon a naive: 
enthusiasm. 

Leaders must plan ahead. Instead of mass 
mectings, with miscellaneous programs, each 
chairinan vying with his predecessor in the 
brilliance and variety of imported “ talent” 
which he secures, carefully unified programs 
should be prepared in sequence from year to 
year. Serious study of educational problems 
and policies should replace the all too common 
annuai brain-storm, and periodical miscellany. 

This reform is needed at each stage, from 
the individual teacher’s own plan of seli- 
improvement to the work of the National Edu- 
cation Association itself. I will venture but 
ene definite suggestion, namely, how the state 
educational association might function. Assum- 
ing that there is a central body of representa- 
tives, I would urge that these representatives, 
with the help of experts and the co-operation 
of the state school officers, lay out a program 
ef study and improvement for the year. This 
should be fully set forth and interpreted in the 
state educational journal. Here the specialists 
should assist. A systematic follow-up should 
be instituted through district meeting and local 
circles. The state secretary and editor of the 
state journal has in such a scheme an oppor- 
tunity of leadership unlimited in its possibili- 
ties, as some have already demonstrated. 


2. ORIENTATION. 


We must strive to see education steadily 
and see it whole. In our eagerness for a 
technique which shall have a scientific sanction 
we must not neglect to cultivate an educational 
philosophy, a central viewpoint, to which all 
detaiis may be related and subordinated. Are 
children living or only preparing for life? If 
they have now the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, how shall that life be 
characterized? How shall it be controlled? 
And is the ideal democracy so clear and s0 


settled in the minds of all teachers that ity 
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needs no exposition’ We can not honestly say 
yes to all of those questions. Better orienta- 
tion is everywhere needed, more emphasis on 
foundation principles, wider knowledge of the 
steps by which we have come out of the past 
into the present. 

Such knowledge can not be grasped eaily. It is 
“years that living the philosophic mind” even 
in the more favored centres the normal col- 
leges can hope to make only a beginning of 
orientation. The nature and purpose of educa- 
tion require life-long study. 

The newer educational psychology is com- 
paratively simple, objective, and_ verifiable. 
Familiarity with it is, however, by no means 
universal, and even if it were, the application 
of it to the actual life of the school requires a 
long period of constant effort and experiment. 

Upon these two, philosophy and psychology, 
the theory of method must mainly rest. With- 
out them method is but a rule of thumb, an- 
alyzed habit, imitation, or a mere set of devices 
and procedures whose real value is unknown. 

Kecently, moreover, the educational laebora- 
tories have developed a very considerable body 
cf objective measures of ability and attainment. 
Their use is rapidly becoming general. What 
place should they in fact occupy? What use 
should the classroom teacher make of them? 
Precisely what significance should be attached 
to the results obtained by them? These are 
current questions, They grow more trouble- 
some every day, soon every teacher wiil feel 


obliged to face them, 


Add te all of this ferment over the selection 
of subject matter and its embodiment in 
<ourses, books, and material which is always 
among us, as well as a constantly growing in- 
sistence on extra-curricular activities, and you 
have a truly serious and imposing task, which 
only such continuous policies as have been 
already suggested can cope with. 

3. DIFFERENTIATION. 

But we must also difterentiate, more and 
more the teacher becomes a specialist. Side 
by side with the opportunity to master princi- 
ples capable of general application must be 
created opportunity to gain a firmer grasp of 
the problems peculiar to pupils of difterent 
ages, different capacities, different interests, 
different environments. 

Nor should all teachers Le lumped together 
as in need of the same instruction, assistance, 
and opportunity for improvement.  Recce- 
wition, as several have proposed, of ranks 
through which teachers might pass is at least 
worthy of trial. The beginner would thus be 
distinguished from the experienced worker. 
The master teacher or expert would rank sti!] 
higher and might become an expert trainer of 
those less competent. Many school systems, 
many supervisors, and a few summer schools 
observe these distinctions, but there is still too 
much herding in flocks regardless of actual 
needs, 
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4. BALANCE OF ACADEMIC AND _ PROFES- 
SIONAL STUDY. 

In general teachers are quite as much in 
need of more scholarship as of better aims and 
vetter technique. The tendency on the part of 
teachers in service is clearly away from sub- 
ject matter courses. They want to study edu- 
cation, particulariy method. Obviously a per- 
son of limited experience with life is iu no 
position to iead others into a deep and rich 
experience with it, 

American teachers in general are undoubtedly 
clever and superficial rather than scholarly. 
Now that the need of professional training is 
widely felt and is rapidly becoming required, 
we can alford to stimulate renewed attention 
to subject matter. Failure to do this will cer- 
tainly result in a harmful reaction against the 
study of the processes of education: Indeed, 
proper attention to the processes which the 
student himself employs in the study of his- 
tory, geography, science, and the arts will often 
afford a better grasp of method than a more 
direct but isolated attack. 

5. CAUTION IN COMMENDING THE RESULTS 
OF SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION. | 

Research is the hope of the future. It alone 
can give us a science of education. But the 
way of science is long. Experiments must be 
tried again and again before we can be sure ot 
their significance. Too mary investigaters in 
education forget this. They rush into print at 
the first opportunity, not in a sober, scientific 
way, but with the zeal of reformers. Instead 
of reporting tentative conclusions for other 
scientists, they write propaganda for teachers. 

The etfect is bad. Teachers are urged one 
vear to teach no silent reading in the primary 
grades, while the next year they are advised to 
the contrary. Some of our young savants are 
too cocksure. If they had more practical ex- 
perience, they would be more cautious. 

These concerned with the improvement of 
teachers in service, however much they may 
favor research must help to check some of 
these young enthusiasts. Otherwise there will 
be confusion, waste and reaction. Teaching 
will always be an art and art requires imagina- 
tion, sympathy, and skill bern of long practice. 
it can never de reduced to a formula. 

6. SUPERVISION THE CHIEF AGENCY. 

Of the numerous agencies for the improve- 
ment of teachers now in action supervision 
is far the most important. Indeed, upon it 
depends in large measure the effectiveness of 
all the others. For the supervisor is closest to 
the situation. He can best decide what help 
is most needed. He can best provide for con- 
tinuity and for individual needs. Above all he 
can harmonize academic with professional in- 
terests and insure the putting of new eqvip- 
ynent to good use, 

fortunately supervision is becoming recog- 
nized as a separate and distinct function. Its 
importance is generally conceded, It is becon): 
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ing a profession and definite qualifications are 
required for it. The technique demanded is of 
the samie type and rests upon the same prin- 
ciples as the best of modern teaching, namely, 
the technique of group management. 

The true supervisor is a leader. He arouses 
enthusiasm for the goal. He inspires and 
directs the search for the sure and direct road 
toward it. The continued growth and well- 
being of his colleagues is his constant care, nor 
does he ever forget that example is more 
powerful than precept. Hence he is always 
nimself the judicious student. 

Co-operation between teachers and_ super- 
visors and the wise use by them of books and 
periodicals, summer schools, extension classes, 
opportunities for travel and observation, con- 
ference, and investigation, these are the means 
by which the too gencral lack of maturity, 
scholarship, and professional training among 
teachers of which we are all so conscious, shal! 
be made up. The principal and superviser are 
pivotal. The immediate future of teaching is 
largely in their hands. And even if we had all 
the training schools we could wish for, their 
work would needs go on. 

7. THE QUESTION OF ACADEMIC DEGREES. 

Recently many administrators have thought 
it wise to reward the attainment of academic 
degrees by salary increases. The practice in- 
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volves grave perils, especially where degrees 
are given undue weight in determining the 
teacher’s desert. Already we hear of young 
things from college going upon the schedule 
far in advance of mature teachers whose effi- 
ciency is unquestioned. This reflects a childlike 
faith in the value of college training as a prep- 
aration for teaching. At the least it passes 
on to the college the responsibility for judging 
the merit of the teacher. It certainly places 
the principal outside of the picture. 

Let us at least invoke the saving grace ci 
the phrase, “other things being equal.” Ir 
will certainly prove as unwise to rate teachers 
according to their academic standing as to 
classity children wholly by an intelligence test 
All existing factors must be taken into account. 

All the teacher’s study will be in vain if it 
dces not deepen his devotion. Professor 
Palmer declared that he could afford to pay 
Harvard College for the privilege of teaching in 
it. Such loyalty alone can make the greatest 
teachers possibile. Somehcw we must com- 
mend our profession to the ablest in every 
community as a career. We must induce the 
choicest spirits among us to dedicate their lives 
to the work of education. And we must all of 
us year by year renew our vows. We must 
study to serve. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASED ENROLLMENT IN THE 
P. T. A. 


VIEWPOINT OF A CLASSROOM TEACHER 


FLORA BOND COTTERILL 


Member of Advisory Council, P. T. A., Dayton, Ohio 


Enrollment of the classroom teacher in the 
P. T. A. is one of the many pressures brought 
to bear on a teacher as an evidence of her 
professionalism. It may be no more of an in- 
dex of professional attitude than subscriptions 
to educational magazines, or attendance at 
educational meetings. These may be merely 
superficial responses to imposed obligations, 
and such increased enrollment may not attain 
the real aim of any enrollment campaign. 

What the P. T. A. really desires is the enlist- 
ment of teachers and parents in interests com- 
mon to both through the medium of the P. T. A. 
meetings. 

So much has been achieved by the co- 
operation of parents and teachers te promote 
the general welfare of the school that further 
appeal seems unnecessary, and yet the feeling 
prevails that there is lack of the kind of inter- 
est that makes the teacher an active partici- 
pant in the P. T, A. 

In the first place the meetings offer the 
opportunity for parent and teacher to know 
each other—not in the role of parent and 
teacher but as womer—each with her own 
individuality and personality, 


To use the meeting—before and after—to 
talk over an individual child has been the 
ineans of keeping teachers away, because they 
know such a conference demands time and 
privacy, to be of benefit. No doubt some 
mothers avoid the meetings for the same rea- 
son, for they do not desire to openly discuss 
some situation which they deplore, but which 
cannot be properly settled in such a hasty in- 
terview. Even if all do not agree with this 


view of the matter I would say avoid such, 


individual discussions because they prevent the 
kird of social contact that ought to be one 
of the aims of every P. T. A. meeting. 

Let the P. T. A. clubs vie with one another 
te find ways of developing this social spirit. 
Informal conversation on some chosen subject 
might be a part of each meeting. For exam- 
ple, there are teachers in every building who 
have had interesting summer experiences in 
travel, or study, or recreation, and have come 
hack to their work with a zeal to use this to 
benefit cheir pupils. Why not offer them the 
pportunity to share this with the parents? 
Teachers ave usually willing and geod talker 
in secial groups, Mothers would have expet 
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ences tc contribute, too, and by means of a 
conversation round-table, or a. progressive talk 
fest, friendly social relationship would be set 
in motion. 

A second opportunity offered by these meet- 
ings is that of getting the teacher’s viewpoint 
on certain classroom practices that cause 
trouble through misunderstanding. Why not 
have a committee of both parents and teachers 
to arrange a list of such probiems and select 
one in advance, to be discussed informally at 
the meeting? Here, again, we meet the diffi- 
culty that teachers do not like to be called upon 
(maybe mothers do not either), and that dread 
may have kept them away from the meeting. 
Teachers are not necessarily public speakers, 
and that is not an essential qualification of a 
good teacher. To mect this condition I sug- 
gest trying this plan. Ask the faculty of 
classroom teachers to choose a delegate to the 
P. ‘tT. A. just as they have one for the 
Teachers Club. This delegate should represent 
the teachers and present their viewpoint on 
the question under discussion and serve as 
their spokesman for one or more meetings 
according to the will of the teachers. This 
would not prevent other teachers frcm partici- 
pating and ought to help enlist the interest of 
the entire group. 

A few suggested questions for discussion of 
the teachers’ viewpoint are :-— 

1. What classroom habits can parents de- 
velop at home? (e.g., promptuess, obedience, 
honesty, etc.) How? 

2. Why have children make up work? 

3. What kinds of home work can parents 
best help children to do? (both viewpoints). 

4. What do teachers think about errands on 
school time—early excusing—absence, etc.? 

5. What are helpful factors in pupil-loyalty 
to teachers? 

6. Ways to meet the dual obligation to teach 
children to use leisure time profitably? 

Each school has some problems that are its 
own. Find these and by exchange of view- 


points help smooth the way for parent, teacher 
and chiid. 
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Another type of meeting that would meet a 
need would be one that gives information 
about the community. 

It often happens that the teacher is not a 
part of the locality in which she teaches. She 
lives remote, and has no intimate interest in 
it, because she is ignorant of community con- 
ditions that affect both home and_ school. 
Neighborhood nuisances may interfere witlr 
discipline. Lack of places to play may reflect 
itself in schoolroom behavior as well as i 
mora! and social character development. 

This is vital material for the classroom, and 
helps to make the kind of connections between 
the home and the schcol that interests. 
the child and makes teaching more _ eftec- 
tive. 

If the P. T. A. meetings offer teachers any 
or all of these benefits, namely: desirable sociaP 
contacts with mothers, helpful exchange of 
viewpoints on certain classroum practice, and 
interesting community informatior usable as. 
lesson material it otters three reasons why 
teachers should be active members of the 
organization and benefit by such membership. 

It is obvious, however, that the-henefit to the 
teacher is great or small in proportion to the 
number of members enrolled. Her interest is 
less if only a few of her mothers are present. 
I believe a teacher takes a personal pride in 
seeing many of her mothers at the meetings. 
It might be an incentive early in the year to 
held a sort of departmental meeting of the 
mothers. Separate them into groups—primary, 
intermediate and grammar grade mothers— 
and have round-table discussion with the 
teachers of these groups. The mothers who 
are not enrolled are missing the opportunity to 
get the viewpoint of the classrcem teacher, 
and the advantage of personal acquaintance 
that enables mether and teacher to work to- 
gether for the welfare of the child. 

I believe the active interest of the classroom 
teacher in the P. T. A. and an increased effort 
of the P. I. A, to berefit the classroom 
teacher will have much to Jo with increasing 
the enrollment of mothers. 


> 


TO BUILD NEW HEAVENS 


We men of earth have here the stuff 


Of Paradise. 


We have enough. 


We need no other stones to build 
The stairs into the unfulfilled. 

No other marble for the floors, 
No other ivory for the doors, 
No other cedar for the beam 


And dome of men’s immortal 


dream. 


Here on the path of every day, 


Here on the common, human way, 


Is all the stuff the gods would take 
To build new Heavens. 


New Edens. 


To mould and make 


Out of the stuff sublime 
To build Eternity in Time. 


—Trained Men. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important aad 


progressive movements.] 


MABEL M, ANDERSON 


Edward W. Bok) 


This award of $100,000 will be given to the 
‘author of the best practicable plan by which 
the United States may co-operate with other 
mations to achieve and preserve the peace of 
the world. 

The award is oftered in the conviction that 
the peace of the world is the problem of the 
United States and that a way may be found 
dy which America’s yoice can be made to 
count among the nations for peace and for 
the future welfare and integrity of the United 
States. Second, third, fourth, and fifth award; 
of $5,000 are also offered for any plans or 
portions of plans used by the Jury of Awards 
in a composite plan. 

The contest is open to every citizen of the 
United States by birth or naturalization. Plans 
‘may be submitted either by individuals or by 
organizations of every kind, national, state and 
Jocal. The plan must not make compulsory the 
participation of the United States in JEuropean 
wars, if any such are in the future found un- 
preventable. 

All manuscripts must be received at the 
ofhce of the American Peace Award by twelve 
o’clock midnight on November 15, 1923. The 
office is at 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 


WORTH-WHILE TEACHERS’ MEETINGGS 
(Maryland School Bulletin) 


Competent supervision is the best method 
known for improving the quality and the re- 
‘sults of teaching, both before and after the 
teacher enters the service. It is a phase of 
teacher-training fully as important as the work 
“of the normal schools. 

There are many important problems in super- 
‘vision and it is the purpose of the State De- 
‘partment of Maryland to issue a series of bul- 
Jetins from time to time dealing with one or 
amore of these problems for the guidance and 
‘the inspiration of both teacher and supervisor 
‘toward further professional growth. 

This first bulletin, edited by Miss I. Jewell 
‘Simpson, supervisor of elementary schools, 
yresents for consideration at teachers’ 
meetings such important topics as the problem 
of grouping teachers, demonstration teaching 
‘and supervised observation, the development 
‘of the course of study, standards of promotion, 
‘use of silent reading material, and material for 
‘teachers’ meetings. It also gives the programs 
-of several typical conferences planned and con- 
educted by.teachers. 


‘THE AMERICAN PEACE AWARD (Created by THE STORY OF A MOTOR TRUCK (United States 


Bureau of Mines) 


“The Story of a Motor Truck” is the latest 
addition to the extensive series of industrial 
motion picture films prepared by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. This three-reel film 
which has just heen completed through the 
Bureau of Mines, in co-operation with the 
General Motor Truck Company, tells the com- 
plete stcry of the many interesting and spec- 
tacular operations entering into the manufac- 
ture of this important vehicle of transporta- 
tion. In producing this picture great care was 
taken to show by “close-ups” many of the 
delicate operations necessary in machining 
various parts. A vivid comparison of the vari- 
ous parts of a motor truck to those of a 
passenger-carrying automobile is also shown. 
Ccpies of this film desired for exhibition by 
educational and civic agencies may be obtained 
by addressing the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN ADDRESSES BY LORD ROBERT CECIL 
(World Peace Foundation) 


Perhaps no speaker from over-seas_ has 
reached so many of the thinking people of 
the country as did Lord Robert Cecil in his 
visit of last winter. But there were many who 
could net hear him speak, and to such persons 
this little pamphlet will make a strong appeal. 

It includes the addresses given before the 
Foreign Policy Association in New York City, 
the address at Chicago and the speech given 
at Symphony Hall, Boston. 

Whatever one may think of the League of 
Nations as a means of securing world feace, 
there has been noclearer exposition of its prin- 
ciples and purposes than these speeches, and 
Or. Cummings and Mr. Myers have rendered 
patriotic service in placing them before the 
reading public. Copies may be obtained at a 
nominal price from the ofiice of the Foundation, 
40 Mount Vernon street, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS EXTENSION COURSES 

The state announces a number of new exten- 
sion courses this year and expects the enroll- 
ment to exceed last year’s figure of 25,276. 

Modern American literature is tite subject 
which Robert E. Rogers, associate professor of 
English at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has chosen for his evening course. Pro- 
fessor Rogers will also conduct a course in 
modern continental writers on Friday morn- 
ings. This course has been especially arranged 
for the librarians of Greater Boston but others 
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who are interested are invited to enroll. Such 
authors as Shaw, Chesterton, Anatole France, 
Ibanez and Tolstoy will be considered. 

Other courses in academic subjects which the 
division has scheduled on the Boston pro- 
gram are methods of teaching geography by 
Professcr Douglas G. Ridgley,of Clark Uni- 
versity; conversational French by Captain 
Andre Morize, formerly member of the French 
military mission to this country and now a 
professor of French literature at Harvard Uni- 
versity ; conversational Italian by Paul V. Dono- 
van, head master Boston school department; 
and music appreciation by Stuart Mason, well 
known composer and member of the faculty 
of the New England Conservatory of Music. 

A group of courses of special interest to busi- 
ness people will also be offered, including 
accounting, public speaking, business law, sales- 
manship, and industrial organization and man- 
agement. 


ROCKEFELLER FUNDS TO HELP BULGARIA 


The Rockefeller Foundation is abcut to em- 
bark on a campaign to develop sanitation and 
preventive medicine in Bulgaria. Two Bul- 
garian physicians have been selected for a 
year of study and hospital practice in America. 
Miss Elizabeth Crowell of the foundation has 
outlined a project for the schooi in Sotia 
which is to be submitted to the officers of the 
foundation in New York. 

Dr. Edwin Kk. Embree, general secretary of 
the foundation, has inspected the hospitals of 
Scfia, and conferred with the minister of health 
and a number of local physicians. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK (Bureau of Educa- 
tion) 


Education Week this year is November 18- 
24. The Bureau of [Education has issued a 
little pamphlet giving helpful suggestions for 
its observance. The county superintendent 
must follow up his notice to his teachers by 
seeing that someone in each district is mak- 
ing plans and organizing committees on press, 
motion pictures, public mectings and programs. 

The bulletin gives programs for each day, 
including American Constitution Day, Patrio- 
tism Day, School and Teacher Day, Illiteracy 
Day, Community Day, and Physical Education 
Day, together with an extensive bibliography 
en each subject. 

PRE-SCHOOL CLINICS NEEDED 


In speaking at the Conference of Juvenile 
Agercies held recently in Boston in connection 
with the fifty-third annual Congress of the 
American Prison Association, Dr. Clinton P. 
McCord, health director of the Board of Edu- 


_ ¢ation of Albany, declared that examination 


of jail cases, reform school cases and_ public 
school delinquents showed the same mechan- 
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isms at work to produce the same social 
results. He advocated the establishment of 
mental hygiene clinics for children of pre- 
school age and for school children where 
parents, teacher, nurse, and psychiatrist coul:l 
join in helping the child to free himself of 
the ecariy personality handicaps which will, 
later, if untreated, mean nervous and mental 
social maladjustment, lowered efficiency anid 
perhaps. crime. In the schools of Albany ner- 
vous, peculiar or maladjusted children are 
receiving psychiatric study and censtructive 
educational consideration. 


GOOD NEWS FROM MANILA (Boston Herald) 


More than seventy American and Filipine 
teachers have been promoted and their totai pay 
increased by $10,000 a year. The increase is 
in line with the government’s plan to increase 
the salaries of the entire teaching staff of the 
Bureau of Education. 


— — 


IF YOU teach Agriculture in your school, we can 
help you in many ways. 


FOR INSTANCE— 


We have a large number of Lecture Charts and 
Lantern Slides especially prepared for Teachers. 


These cover— 


Corn Home Economics 
Alfalfa Sanitation 

Soil Home Canning 
Dairying Diversified Farming 
Live Stock Gardening 

Poultry Birds 

Weeds Rural Schools 


and other subjects 
We will be glad to loan you any or all of them. 
THERE WILL BE NO CHARGE 
Except cost of transportation to and from Chicago. 


There Is a Big Demand for This Material, 
and We Can Promise Only to Fill Orders in 
the Order of their Receipt. 


If you are equipped to use Motion Picture Reels, 
we have some to offer you. 


Write for Catalogue and Order Blank and tell 
us your wants. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
HARVESTER BUILDING, CHICAGO 


—— 
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TAXES IN NINE STATES. 
JOHN CARSON 


Want to know where the wealth of this country ‘s 
concentrated ? 

Nine states paid the government three times as much 
income,. profits and miscellaneous taxes as all the other 
states combined, in the fiscal year just ended. 

Reports published by Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Blair show California, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania paid $1,969,181,108.84 to the government in taxes. 

All the other states combined paid in only $652,554,118.73. 
New York alone paid in $664,796,113.82, which is move 
than all the states other than these nine. 

Our tax receipts in the fiscal year 1923 were $575,705,- 
855.43 less than in the fiscal year of 1922. It was a tax 
reduction, and yet it was not. The taxes dropped because 
the incomes dropped and the wealth decreased. The de- 
cline represents more a poorer country than it does tax 
reduction. 


RICH COAL MINES OWNED BY GOVERNMENT. 


Uncle Sam is one of the largest land owners in the 
world, and his rents and royalties amount to a stupendous 
and ever-increasing sum yearly. 

Coal and oil lands form the chief part of his holdings, 
and immense tracts of oil shale lands, deposits of phos- 
phate, potash and other important salts add greatly to his 
acreage. The bureau of mines has supervision over opera- 
tion of more than a hundred coal mines distributed through 
eight states, and while at present, mining on public land is 
overshadowed by private industry, the government mines 
are increasing constantly in importance. In addition, leases 
for one phosphate development, one oil shale project and 
four potash operations have been issued. 

The growth of leasing operations on oil and gas lands 
owned by the government has been phenomenal since thz 
passage of the Leasing Act in 1920. In the three years and 
two months from February, 1920, to April, 1923, the bureau 
administered operations involving 334 oil and gas leases 
and 10,608 prospecting permits. 


f 


PERILS OF STANDARDIZATION. 
{Indianapolis Star.] 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard 
University, thinks Americans are making too much of a 
fetish of standardization. It is, he says, “a new blight 
afflicting education and industries in the United States, par- 
ticularly the educational part of industries.” It may have 
achieved larger production at lower cost, but it has de- 
stroyed the interest of the workman in his work. “For 
the lifelong interest of the handworker in the varied prod- 
ucts of his skill was substituted the intolerable dullness of 
tending machinery on a standardized ‘stop-watch’ pro- 
gram,” Dr. Eliot says. It has spread to education, in his 
opinion, limiting freedom of election of studies, affecting 
methods of instruction and restricting the liberty of both 
teachers and students. 

“It is obvious,” continues the distinguished educator, 
“that standardization has become a dangerous adversary of 
progress in both education and industry. The idea! in 
education is to develop the utmost possible variety of in- 
dividual attainment and of group attainment, just as che 
true goal of democracy is the free development of the vt- 
most variety of capacity in the individual citizen. Fixed 


standards in labor, in study, in modes of family life or of 
community life are downright enemies of progress for the 
body, mind and soul of man. That doctrine is as true in 
churches, courts and legislatures as it is in schools and. 
factories.’ While economies may be effected by- stan- 
dardizing processes in both schools and factories, their 
physical and moral effects are unquestionably bad, he be- 
lieves. 

Undoubtedly it is true, as Dr. Eliot observes, that uni- 
formity in the attainment of skill, and therefore in earn- 
ings, leads not to joy in work, but to discontent and un- 
happiness in the worker. This accounts for some of the 
major social and political problems inextricably wrapped. 
up in modern industrialism. Too much routine deadens 
initiative and submerges personal responsibility. It be-- 
comes an admitted factor in social unrest, for in processes. 
that become too largely automatic the brain of the worke: 
is liberated to think of other things, and to pursue the 
vagaries of the political quack. 

It may seriously be doubted whether standardization, 
when carried to its ultimate extension, always results in: 
either economy or efficiency if its results are measured 
against the costs of the intricate system necessary to main- 
tain it. As the public service commission suggested in its. 
recent order on the Indiana Bell Telephone rate case, the 
complexity of a system devised to cover every imaginable- 
contingency, leaving nothing to the ingenuity or initiative: 
of subordinates, may impose costs disproportionate to tne- 
administrative excellence achieved. 

The danger to which Dr. Eliot points is real. Stand- 
ardization may have its proper place in efficient industrial 
production, but even there it can be overdone. When ‘t 
encroaches on education, when it undertakes functions th.it 
may result in a mechanized human race it becomes a blight 
and not a blessing. Nature abhors uniformity. It is: 
repugnant to the philosophic concepts of liberty. Whiie 
the standardizers will be loath to admit it, and will be 
horrified at the intimation, it is true nevertheless that their 
doctrine, if projected to its logical extreme, would resuit 
in a world of communists. 


BIRD WANTED BY NATIONAL MUSEUM FLIES. 
IN WINDOW. 


SELBY MAXWELL 


Micropalama himantopus is a rare bird. There are not: 
many of his kind in the world, and for the last year bioi- 
ogists from the United States National Museum have been 
scouring up and down the country looking for him. But 
not a feather did they see. : 

The biological exhibits of the national museum are being 
revised and will contain speciments of all the animal life 
in the country when completed. The bird section was alf 
done except for Micropalama. He was nowhere to be 
found. 

Micropalama is a wading bird, related to the sandpipers 
and plovers. There are plenty of sandpipers in the United 
States, but few Micropalamas. But the other day as Dr. 
Paul Bartsch, the museum zodlogist, was looking out of 
the window who should come winging up but the long 
jost Micropalama. He lit within a few feet of the empty 
space inside that was reserved for him. 

Dr. Bartsch snapped out his orders rapidly. Assistants: 
came running with guns and they laid down a dense bar- 
rage around the sandpiper. When the smoke lifted the 
specimen was not in a condition to fly any more, and he 
was thereupon stuffed and placed on the perch long before 
prepared for him. 
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LABICHE ET MARTIN: LA POUDRE AUX YEUX. 
Edited by Victor E. Francois, associate professor of 
French, College of the City of New York. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 162 pages. Price, 64 cents. 

MAIRET: LA TACHE DE PETIT PIERRE. Edited 
by Edward Manley, Englewood High School, Chicago, 
Ill. Cloth. Illustrated. 176 pages. Price, 64 cents. 

New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Com- 

pany. 

Jeanne Mairet’s charming little story and Labiche and 
Martin’s uproarious two-act farce have long been popular 
with French classes of all grades, composed of all kinds 
of pupils. The great demand for the editions of these 
two works published by the American Book Company has 
justified the preparation of these reissues, which are so 
completely revised and improved as really to make them 
‘new editions. The books have been entirely reset in 
larger and more attractive type, adding to their readability, 
and have been provided with delightful and artistic illus- 
trations. They are bound in blue cloth, uniform with 
other texts on the American Book Company’s list. But 
it is not only in mechanical details that the new editions 
are worthy of favorable comment; the editorial apparatus 
is likewise fresh, new, and up-to-date. Each of the texts 
has been practically re-edited, with enlightening notes and 
-accurate vocabularies, and has been provided with really 
modern exercises of a varied sort: sentences to complete, 
changes of tense, person or mood to be made, substitutions, 
conjugations of verbs in complete sentences, replies to 
questions, etc. This is a vast improvement over the old- 
fashioned, stilted system of exercises, which in many cases 
meant just so much waste space. The editors, both of 
whom have had much experience both as teachers and as 
editors, are to be congratulated on the excellence of their 
work, and the publishers deserve commendation for the 
general attractiveness of the books. 


‘HUMAN AUSTRALASIA. Studies of Society and of 
Education in Australia and New Zealand. By Charles 
Franklin Thwing, LL.D., Litt.D. Cloth. 270 pages 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Dr. Thwing is one of the few educators who has never 
written so much as to write too much. This is his twenty- 
fourth important book on education and each has been 
-better than it could have been had he not written the 
beoks that went before. There are very old country 
stone bridges with arches without a keystone, each stone 
is as vital as a traditional keystone. That is characteris- 
tic of these twenty-four books. 

Dr. Thwing has been a student of educational institu- 
tions for half a century, a student in a way that no one 
else of whom we know has been. As a student in two of 
the most important educational institutions in America he 
mastered those institutions as fully ds he mastered the 
subjects he studied in them. 

His first important publication was “American Colleges: 
Their Students and Work.” Then followed “Within 
‘College Walls,’ “The American College in American 
Life,” “The Choice of a College,” and “If I Were a Co!- 
lege Student.” All of these had to do with what the col- 
lege does for the student and what the student gets out 
of the college. He then reached out into discussions of 
the broader relations of the colleges and _ universities. 
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Then to a study of the influence of education in its widest 
creative functioning in countries, and in this book and 
its predecessor, “The Higher Education in Australia and 
New Zealand,” he studies what education has done and 
will do for a continent. , 

In “Human Australasia” Dr. Thwing demonstrates the 
wealth of half a century of extensive acquaintance with 
the history of world progress from earliest times with 
intensive study of the functioning of the higher forms uf 
civilization. 

Here Dr. Thwing revels in the revelations of new 
civilizing situations in a continent as fascinating to him as 
a spineless cactus is to Luther Burbank. Indeed to him 
the civic and social demonstration is quite like the crea- 
tion of a Human Continent with aone of the prickly 
spines of other governmental experiments. 

This latest book is photographic statesmanship closely 
akin to the new photographic process which requires only 
one two-millionth of a second’s exposure for a perfect 
picture. We are confident that no other writer can pre- 
sent as vivid a picture of the White Man’s Continent as 
the president emeritus of Western Reserve University has 
produced. It is a film with all the historic, economic, 
eugenic and euthenic prepotency in human action in the 
creation of the first real ideal experiment of a continent 
of five million white men and women seeking to demon- 
strate all the civic, social and industrial virtues on a con- 
tinent all their own. It is all true, but it reads like high 
class fiction. 


LITERATURE OF SOUTH DAKOTA. By O. W. 
Coursey. Third Edition. The Educator Supply Com- 
pany, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

The author has rendered a genuine service in collecting 
the material for this book. The book of 411 pages has 
biographical sketches and selections of verse of fifty-eight 
writers of verse, residents of South Dakota sometime in 
the last forty years, eleven orators with samples of their 
oratory, six novelists, six journalists, a few writers of 
music, and especially of twenty-four writers of successful 
textbooks for school or college use. Of the books written 
Mr. Coursey leads with eight. Willis E. Johnson, who was 
president of the State Normal School at Aberdeen for 
several years, and for as many years president of the 
State Agricultural College at Brookings, and now on the 
faculty of the State University of Minnesota, is a close 
second with the authorship of seven, Doane Robinson, a 
prominent figure in South Dakota for many years, is third 
in the list with six books to his credit. George M. Smith 
of the faculty of the State University also has six volumes 
to his credit. 

The South Dakotan whose books have a national and 
international reputation which amounts to fame, is Harold 
W. Foght, president of State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
but his famous books were written before he went to 
South Dakota, but his presidential life has been wholly in 
the Sunshine State. 

Of the 260 South Dakota authors, fifty are women. Mr. 
Coursey has certainly made a remarkable showing for a 
state scarcely forty years old, but it is a notable demon- 
stration of the well known fact that the pioneers in South 
Dakota have been an exceptional class of women as weil 
as men, 
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THREE JEWISH MARTYRS: JOHN THE BAP- 
TIST, JESUS THE REFORMER, PAUL THE 
APOSTLE. By O. W. Coursey. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. 

In one hundred pages Mr. Coursey of The Educator, 
South Dakota’s educational paper, has produced a highly 
interesting and genuinely serviceable religious book for 
the school and home. It is written in a style that will ap- 
peal to any one who enjoys history and to every one who 
reverences the Three Immortal Jewish Martyrs. In six- 
teen pages he tells of the birth, baptism, naming, heroism 
and tragic death of John the Baptist more vividly and 
more fascinatingly than we have known the story to be 
‘told. True to the Scripture narrative, mostly in Biblical 
language, with the art of film making in modern setting 
the author has made John the Baptist a real, virile, human 
character in history. 

The closing twenty-two pages give an unusual version 
of the great service Paul rendered by his masterful legal 
mind. The body of the book, of course, is the story of 
Jesus, a humanly divine leader from the Old Life to the 
New. 


LAMP-LIGHT TALES. By Pauline Carrington Bouvé. 
Profusely illustrated by Mabel Betsy Hill. Cloth. 
312 pages. New York: Grosset and Dunlap. 

LAMP-LIGHT FAIRY TALES AND OTHER 

STORIES. By Pauline Carrington Bouvé. Protusely 

illustrated by Mabel Betsy Hill. Cloth. 321 pages. 
New York: Grosset and Dunlap, publishers. 

Mrs. Pauline C. Bouvé, 48 Ivy street, Boston, has surely 
demonstrated genuine art in promoting good manners and 
good behavior by which children achieve character that is 
beneficial to children and their associates. 

In these two volumes, beautifully illuminated, Mrs. 
Bouvé has sixty charming stories in which every boy and 
girl will be interested, and each of which has a noble pur- 
pose without any handicap of a moral. It is a charming 
story of ten pages in which Dame Patience makes Mar- 
gery see that the way to count miles is with smiles, for 
frowns multiply miles and smiles subtract is the arith- 
metic in the country of Dame Patience. 

Mrs. Bouvé has as an approach to each story a page of 
appropriate verse. For instance, as an approach to “The 
Mandarin’s Promise” is the following rhyme :— 

Little Li Ching, a Chinese lad, 

Had a head for riddles both good and bad, 

And so ’twas no wonder he chose the head, 

Which has no head nor tail, but is round from the middle, 

But is always “head quarters” for work and for rest, 

From which to make up his great prize riddle, 

That only the Mandarin rightly guessed! 

Also, Mabel Betsy Hill has a full-page suggestive picture 

for each of the sixty stories in which Mrs. Bouvé has so 
charmingly turned the children’s thought to some special 
problem in manners and morals for character building. 

Pupils will find the school as attractive as any amuse- 
ment and learn how to behave just right if they can read 
the stories of Mrs. Bouvé which are not only good, but 
good for something. 


EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK. For Primary Grades in 
Rural Schools. Compiled by Mary L. Fulkerson. 
Salem, Oregon: The J. J. Kraps Company. 

Readers of the Journal of Education do not need to Le 
told that Mrs. Fulkerson is the superintendent of Marion 
County, Oregon, that she was president, a year ago, of the 
Oregon State Teachers’ Association, that she had a delight- 
ful account of doings at the Oakland meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association, July 26, and that she writes 
most acceptably for school magazines that focus on 
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methods and school management, and we are pleased to 

add to all this that she is to write regularly for the Jour- 

nal of Education. 

“Educative Seat Work for Primary Grades in Rural. 
Schools” is merely the demonstration of Mrs. Fulkerson’s 
common sense. " 

Pupils in rural schools are usually backward in forming 
habits of study, not because they are lacking in ability, but 
because they are allowed to sit in idleness the greater part 
of each school day during the first year of school. 

Assignments of seat work should be just as definite as. 
assignments for oral recitation, and pupils should be heid 
responsible for the results. If this plan is not followed, 
inattention to details is encouraged, and the pupil soon 
comes to believe that his teacher is talking to no purpose 
and that it makes little difference whether he accomplishes 
the task assigned him or not. Better far to make no 
assignment than to let it pass unheeded. 

During the first year of school the child depends largely 
upon the teacher and the recitation period for his progress. 
Seat work helps him to gain knowledge independently and 
should be based upon his ability to comprehend and per- 
form assigned tasks. Since his greatest source of en- 
couragement comes from independent achievement and the 
consequent commendation of the teacher, care should be 
exercised in choosing occupation work, that it may not be 
so difficult as to discourage effort, nor yet so easy as t». 
require no real effort at all. 

LIVING WITH OUR CHILDREN. A Book of Little 
Essays for Mothers. By Clara D. Pierson. Cloth. 
239 pages. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
Here is a book of thirty-four little essays by a woman 

who has lived many years with children as a teacher and 

as the author of twelve attractive books for children. 

Her statements are always clear, her style always inter- 

esting, her message always an inspiration. Here are a 

few of her practical chapter subjects: “Concerning Teas- 

ing,” “Embarrassing Questions,’ “Being Charming,” 

“Steadying Responsibility,’ “A Liberal Attitude Toward 

Slang.” 

CITIZEN OR SUBJECT? By Francis X. Hennessy of 
the New York Bar. Cloth. 466 pages. New York: E. 
P. Dutton and Company. 

This is a most unusual attack upon “The Eighteenth: 
Amendment” to the Constitution of the United States, 
This New York lawyer devotes near a sixth of a million 
words to the most vicious attack on the prohibitory law 
that we have read. If this lawyer is correct in his 
premises then we are not American citizens, but merely 
“subjects” under a government that is in no sense a Re- 
public or a Democracy. 

We do not know to what extent there may be some 
ground for some of his criticism, but we do know that it 
seems to us that it is the best demonstration of legal plead- 
ing to save a client that we have ever seen in book form. 
When we appreciate the fees lawyers are reported to 
charge, the fee for this legal pleading ought to make the 
lawyer a millionaire. 

Fortunately for the cause of temperance this legal plea 
is not likely to disturb the Eighteenth Amendment in the 
least, and the Eighteenth Amendment is not likely to make 
us “subjects,” but sober, industrious, loyal American. 
citizens. 


Health Strong Oculists and_ Physicians 

’ ’ used Murine Eye Remedy 

HAVE Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. y it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyer 

—No Smarting—Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 

~~ ee no Substitute, and if interested write 

pat of e Hye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY? 
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SPRINGFIELD 


THE BEST THE CHEAPEST 


An old saying but especially true in 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


BOOK COVERS 
COVERS 


Save Money for the Taxpayer by making the Books last longer and Teach Pupils THRIFT 
and RESPONSIBILITY in handling Public Property 


_ THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 


the country. 
acceptable as news. 


We congratulate Dr. Edward F. 
Bigelow on rounding out forty years 
of editorial work, but more we con- 
gratulate Nature Study on the fact 
that he has established, through the 
Agassiz Association at Sound Beach, 
Connecticut, an interesting magazine, 
“The Guide to Nature,” devoted to 
outdoor recreations, nature study, 
horticulture, wild life, etc. The head- 
quarters are known as Arcadia, a 
wild tract of land four hundred and 
eighty feet of road frontage with in- 
numerable trees and shrubs and 
fourteen buildings, in the centre part 
of the village. This is a community 
centre, including a local church and 
a place of assemblage for educators, 
naturalists and tourists from every- 
where. This rapidly growing novel 
institution is of especial interest and 
helpfulness to every person interested 
in the wild or cultivated nature of 
the state. It is heartily co-operating 
with various efforts in increasing in- 
terest in forestry and preservation of 
game and wild life in general. 


Western Reserve University and 
Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, have a record-breaking en- 
rollment of more than 3,000. 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo} Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


Florence Holbrook, Forestville 
School, Chicago, who spent her va- 
cation on the Pacific Coast, said to 
the San Diego Union: “Europe and 
the rest of the world are looking to 
the United States for ideas and ideals, 
particularly in an educational way. If 
the people of this country only rea- 
lized their power they could direct 
affairs of the world in any direction 
they choose. Everywhere in Europe 
the interest in what America is doing: 
what new ideas are put into schools, 
is almost pathetic, making it possible 
to judge the influence Americans can 
have on the world affairs and on 
civilization through proper example in 
educating children. In a number of 
the European countries the fostering 
of national consciousness is going on 
to a greater extent than ever. In 
France the hate of Germany is being 
rewritten into the school histories. 
Each country that took part in the 
war is writing its history to teach its 
coming generations its own aggran- 
dizement by giving its military accom- 
plishments in the war an extreme im- 
portance and minimizing those of 
others. The great body of the Ger- 
man people are voing farther toward 
eliminating the military idea through 
education than any other.” 


The Thrift Incorporated Company 
of Chicago is promoting School Sav- 
ings, with local Chambers of Com- 
merce co-operating with the superin- 
tendent of schools. 


HANDWRITING is 
social and business life 


and sophistical arguments. 


patrons by the thousands. 


30 Irving Place 
New York, N.Y. 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Edward Payson Dutton, head of 
the New York publishing firm bear- 
ing his name, died recently at his 
summer home in Ridgefield, Conn. 
He was ninety-two years old. Mr. 
Dutton was born in Keene, N. H., 
June 4, 1831. After a term as editor 
of the Boston Latin Scholar, he en- 
tered the bookselling business, later 
branching out as a publisher. Mr. 
Dutton’s earlier activities were cen- 
tred around Boston, but with his 
advent as publisher all of his inter- 
ests were consolidated in New York. 
The Jourinal of Education within a 
year had an_ elaborate _ illustrated 
article on his life and activities. We 
were pleased to say those things of 
him while he was alive. 


Lawton B. Evans, Augusta, 
dean of superintendents. of the South- 
ern States, has revised his “Essential 
Facts in American History” and his 
“First Lessons in American History,” 
books which have the distinction of 
satisfying the sensitive South with- 
out disturbing the prejudices of the 
North. 


Hastings College, Nebraska, has: 
by far its largest enrollment. 


Thirty-five of the teachers in the 
Sioux City, Iowa, schools were given 
an automobile ride through the city 
and surrounding country Sunday 
afternoon before the opening of the 


schools by members of the Kiwanis 
Club. 


the coordinated VEHICLE OF THOUGHT in school, 

RHYTHMIC PALMER METHOD PENMAN 
tered, becomes a TREMENDOUS ASSET when 
ing is used. THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING has no 
competitor when concrete results are considered above unproved theories 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN OF FREE SERVICE, through which 
more than forty thousand teachers are being taught how to demonstrate 
and teach successfully good handwriting, is winning new friends and 


Complete information upon request. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


SHIP, when thoroughly mas- 
ever and wherever handwrit- 


Pittock Bldg. 
Portiand, Ore. 
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AGENCIES. s 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St, 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 
Sirmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 

New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Portiand, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


The Pratt Teachers’ 


70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Agency 


Recommends college ané normal graduates, specialists, and other teachera 


to colleges, public and private sc 


Advises parents about schools. 


hools in all parts of the country. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Announcement is made that a prize 
of $250 will be awarded each year to 
that student in George Washington 
University who writes the best essay 
on the promotion of international 
peace. The endowment providing 
for the prize is the gift of Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Chase Weddell, of Richmond, 
Virginia, in honor of her husband, 
Alexander Wilbourne Weddell, 
American Consul General at Cal- 
cutta, India, and formerly a_ student 
in the George Washington Univer- 
sity Law School. 


Sidney Pickens, superintendent, 
Batesville, Arkansas, enters upon his 
fifteenth year of service. The city 
has a new elementary school and an 
auditorium this year. The length of 
service and the kind of service he 
renders has made him professionally 
appreciated by the State University 
and by the teachers of the state. 


Norris Ingersoll Crandall of New 
York City has been appointed pro- 
fessor of Architecture in George 
Washjngton University. Professor 
Crandall has held a similar position 
in the University of Porto Rico. 


For the first time in the history of 
Yale, university extension courses in 
academic subjects will be offered this 
year to public school teachers, princi- 
pals, and _ superintendents. These 
courses, which will include English, 
History, Social Science, and French, 
will all be given by regular members 
of the faculties of ,the departments 
represented, under the auspices of the 
Department of Education. The first 
regular session of the first term and 
year courses scheduled to meet on 
Saturday were held on October 6, 
and all other courses on the first 
scheduled day following September 


ov. 


At the opening of the new school 
year at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
William A. Greeson, superintendent, 
announced a ban on extra holidays. 
All schools, he directed, shali be kept 
in session every day and for the full 
number of hours each day during the 
school year. 


Twenty-five states now require the 
study of the United States Constitu- 
tion in the schools. 


BMAERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest schoo} 


Ldterature and 


in America. 


of Oratory. Pedagogy 
It aims to develop ia the student “a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 


whether as a creative 


Sranted. 


thinker an 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application te 


or interpreter. Degrees 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON. MASS. 


THE ARLO PLAN 


SPECIAL CHILDREN 


We have used both Arlo and Clematis in our School for Special Chil- 


dren with very satisfactory results. 


Our method has been the same as that 


used in the other schools in the city. One child stands before the class, 
reading a single page, his classmates following with the books at their 


desks. 


When he finishes, all books are closed. 


The reader then repro- 


duces as many as he can of the thoughts he has just read. 
fter he has told all he wishes, additions or corrections are volun- 


by classmates. 


n each book the story is vivid; the conversation is natural and 


taneous; 


interest. Each 


spo 


n- 
the incidents are realistic and dramatic, ago | the child's 
page is readily understood at a single readin 
larly adapted to the training of content-getting. 


g, particu- 


{Signed} Annis M. Sturgis, Director of Special School, Newton, Mass. 


CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 
PATHWAYS 
for 6th or 7th grades 


ARLO 
for 4th or 5th grades 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 


Upper first and second grades 


By Bartna B. and Ennest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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The sixth annual conference of the 
American Country Life Association 
will be held at Hotel Chase, St. Louis, 
November 8-ll. Topic is: “The 
Rural Home.” Miss Lita Bane says 
the object is to have every home 
economically sound, mechanically 
convenient, physically healthful, mor- 
ally wholesome, artistically  satisfy- 
ing, mentally stimulating, socially 
responsible, spiritually inspiring, 
founded upon mutual affection and 
respect. Among the speakers are: 
Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, Amherst, 
Mass. ; Dean Sarah Louise Arnold, 
Lincoln, Mass.; Mrs. Charles C. 
Schuttler, Farmington, Missouri; C. 
J. Galpin, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Caro- 
line Hedger, Chicago, Ill; Miss 
Julia Wade Abbott, New York City; 
Bradford Knapp, Miss Alma Binzell: 
Howard Odum, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Dr. H. L. Shantz, Africa; Mr. Masu- 
tomi, Japan; Mrs. Olive D. Campbell, 
Scandinavia. 

‘There are 25,500 public 
teachers in Ohio this year. 


Cc. R. Foster, secretary of the 
Benjamin H. Sanborn Company, 221 
East Twentieth street, Chicago, re- 
turning from eight months in the 
Philippines and the Orient, escaped 
the fatal typhoon by changing his 
bookings. The steamer on which he 
was booked got the fuil fury of that 
tragic upheaval. 


school 


President Burton of the University 
of Michigan has written parents and 
guardians of students requesting that 
Students do not bring automobiles 
with them to Ann Arbor this fall. 


It has been decided that the stu- 
dents of the Lead, South Dakota, 
public schools will have week-day 
religious education as soon as 
rangements can be made. The chil- 
dren will be dismissed from school 
one hour each week and will go di- 
rectly to the church which they have 
been accustomed to attend, where 
they will receive religious training. 
A request from the parents is neces- 
sary before a pupil can be dismissed 
for religious instruction. This plan 
does not include the high school. 


Che 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY:-OHIO NEW YORK 
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J. H. Risley, superintendent of 
Pueblo, North Side, has the same 
leadership in Colorado that he had in 
Kentucky when he was at Owens- 
boro, and more could not be said, for 
he put that river city of Eastern Ken- 
tucky abreast the best cities in the 
state. He is a man of affairs as well 
as a school man, prominent in church 
work and in all civic activities. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
NOVEMBER. 


1: Iowa Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers, Des Moines. 
Martha Belson, Des Moines. 

1: Iowa Association of Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. C. S. Track- 
sel, Iowa City. 

2-3: Iowa Home Economics Asso- 
eiation, Des Moines. Mrs. Helen 
Wagner, Des Moines. 

2-3: Pennsylvania AssOciation of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg, 
Mrs. Ella W. Brown, secretary, 
East Stroudsburg. 

8-11: Sixth annual conference 
American Country Life Association, 
Hotel Chase, St. Louis Mo. 

9-11: Arkansas State As- 
sociation, Little Rock. 
Denney, Conway. 

17: New England High School 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
at Boston University, School of 
Secretarial Science. W. O. Holden, 
secretary. 

26-28: New York State Teachers 
Association, Albany. 

26, 27, 28: South Dakota Education 
Association, Watertown. A. 
Seymour, Secretary. 

27: Council of Elementary School 
Principals and Teachers, Albany. 

27-29: New York State Teachers 
Association, Syracuse. John A. 
Decamp, Utica. 

29: West Virginia Educationa] As- 
sociation, Wheeling. Bess Ander- 
son, Parkersburg. 

29: New York State Association of 
English Teachers, Albany. Ww. 
McIntosh, White Plains. 


30: Essex County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Tremont Temple, Boston. 

30: Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Lehigh Uni- 
Bethlehem, Pa. (George W. 
McClelland, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia.) 

Nov 30-Dec. 1: Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1: Central Association 
of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
$s Frank B. Wade, Indianapolis, 
nd. 


DECEMBER. 


1: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. (Henry Grattan Doyle, 
George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C.) 

6-8: National Society for Voca- 
tional Education, Buffalo. 

26-28: Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

27-28: Association of Biblical In- 
structors in American Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. C. F. Kent, 
Yale University, New Haver, 
Conn. 

27-29: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, Syracuse 

27-28-29: Modern ‘Language Associ- 
ation of America, joint meeting 
with Central Division, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.. under auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

27-29: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Cin- 
Cinnati, Ohio. A. S. Barr, secre- 
tary, Detroit, Michigan. 

27-Jan. 2, 1924: Seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 

Section Q (Education). A. S. Barr, 

Detroit, Michigan. 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


We have in our lists October and November positions for available teachers. 


A few choice candidates for sudden vacancies. 
Registration free 


No charge to school officials 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage. serving of Sremntion, 

437 Fifth Ave., New York. they will want you. 

Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
38TH YEAR Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Collegnn, 
and FOREIGN ools and Vamilies, 


‘ Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
an vernesses, for every department of instruction; reeommends 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers an@ has filled 
hundreds of high grade pesitions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. Ne eharge 


to employers, none for registration, Lb, 
sirable place or know a teacher ma address 
y be wanted, addr 
31 Union Square, New York a 


34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 


New York City candidates. Services 
Established 1855 Also Union Building free to schoo) o 
Cleveland, Ohio Beials 


Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union an@ ean i 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE : 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS? | 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 
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The former consisted only of the joyless drill, drill of pointer 
and tuning fork. 

Today's teacher revels in advanced choral composition, in- 
cluding excerpts from oratorio and opera; orchestral music by 
the pupils themselves; and the study of Music Appreciation 
through hearing the world’s greatest masterpieces on the Victrola. 

All these fields require much research for informational and 
historical material concerning great composers and their com- 
positions. Teachers will find “What We Hear in Music,” by 
Anne Shaw Faulkner, a veritable treasure-trove for daily refer- 
ence and class use. 

For High School Music History and Appreciation, there is 
no book yet published that can be compared as a class text. 

“What We Hear in Music” is for sale by all dealers in Victor 
products, or will be sent direct, postpaid, for $1.15. Your school 
library is incomplete without a copy of “What We Hear in Music.” 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company, 


Camden, New Jersey 
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